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Nothing amuses more harmlessly than 
 conputation, and nothing is oftener 
applicable to real husiness or 
specnilative inquiries. A thousand 
stories which the ignorant tell, and 
believe, die away at once when the 
conputist takes them in his grip. 


Samuel Johnson, 
Letter to Sophia Thrale 
(at Bath), July 24, 1783 
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PREFACE 


Edmund Fuller has described hearing an interview in 
Which Edward R. Murrow asked Mickey Spillane how he could 
bring himself to pander to the public taste by writing the 
kind of hooks he dids Spillane'ts Luminous reply, according 
to Fuller, was: "I write the kind of books ~T want to read 
and can't find." | 


We, with much the same motivation, have written this 
description of Snobol4&, a computer programming lanquage for 
the humanities. Our own training and interest is in the 
study of language and literature, and so the examples and 
exercises are directed particularly toward the machine 
manipulation of linguistic data and literary texts. Fven so, 
the description should be useful to students of wany 
disciplines, since the first part of each chapter presents 
features of the language in a generalized way, and the 
particular examples in the second part of each chapter have 
been chosen to exhibit principles and techniques which can 
easily be applied to verbal or symbolic data in a wide range 
of humanistic and social science applications. 


This presentation of Snobol& is particularly designed 
for members of the University of California community who 
have no previous knowledge of computers Or computer 
progranming. It describes a dialect of the lanyuaqe for 
Control Data Corporation 6000 series machines, implemented 
at the Berkeley Computer Center by Paul “NcJones and Charles 
Simonyi; Mr. McJones has reviewed our work as it has 
progressed, and has made many helpful suggestions. 


It is intended that this manual will be expanded to 
provide a complete description of the Snobol4Y landuage and 
of various related facilities available at the Rerkeley 
Cemputer Center which are of interest to Snobol users. We 
would naturally be pleased to receive sugqestions for 
improvements and additions from readers. We hope that few 
mistakes remain, even in this preliminary version, but each 
of us blames the other for any that may be found. 


1A. COMPUTER PROGRAMMING IN SNOBOL 


Snobol is a programming lanquage, one of many such 
artificial lanquages which may be used to convey 
instructions tc a computer. Most computers may be instructed 
in a wide variety of programming lanquages; these languages 
differ from one another, as do natural languages, by having 
different vocabularies and syntactic structures. More 
importantly, however, they differ in the range of concepts 
which they are capable of expressing. 


bifferent programming languages have been developed for 
different kinds of problems or problem areas. Some have been 
devised primarily for describing goneral] numeric OL 
algebraic problems, others for describing the structure of 
business records and files, still others for highly specific 
purroses such as controlling machine tools, simulating 
econcmic systems, or making computer-generated MOVEOCS. 
Snobol is distinguished by very powerful and general 
capabilities for manipulating strings of characters, making 
it particularly convenient for working with data from areas 
such as Linguistics, literature, verbal bekavior, and the 
humanities in generat, it is also very useful for expressiud 
sophisticated non-numeric problems in the field of computer 
science. 


Devising a Program, A description of how a computer is 
to go about solving a problem consists of a list of tasks or 
acticns to be performed. A specification in some programming 
language which describes such a series of tasks conpletely 
is called a “program text." Before a program text can he 
written, the task which it is to descrihe must he clearly 
understood. If, for example, a task has been expressed in 
English as "find all vowels in a word," the following 
questions must ke resolved before the programming of the 
task in some programming Language can be undertaken: 


(1) vhat is a vowel? 

(2) what is a word? 

(3) what should be done vith the vowels which are 
fourd? 


The answers might be as follows: 


(1) One of the characters A,E,I,0, or U 

(2) a string of characters to be provided as data to 
the pregram 

(3) count them and then print the total 
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Given these clarifications, one can then translate the 
unrigorous English sentence "find all vowels in a word" into 
a rigorous step-by-step description of what must be done; 
this step-by-step description can then be translated again 
into a series of statements in an appropriate programming 
language. The intermediate translation nay exist only in the 
mind of the programmer, as is often the case if the task is 
a simple one, or may be recorded in some fashion so that it 
nay be considered for GOrkeCtnens « 


One of the hest ways of yecer tine a Sisy bose 
description is to write down a series of numbered statements 
specifying exactly what is to be done. These statements are 
still ain English, but a much more detailed and careful 
English than that of the original problem. The statements 
differ from the sentences of a natural language paragraph in 
that they are nct intended to be processed onPy once or in 
the order in which they are presented: hence, the statements 
are numbered so that the order in which they are to be 
‘processed, often repeatedly, may be specified. A set of 
numbered statements descrihing how to count all the vowels 
in a series of words and to print the counts might look as 
follo¥s: : 


START 

(1) Get the next word; iff no more words, STOP. 

(2) Print that word. : 

{3} Set the tally to zero. 4. 

{4) Get the next character of this word; if no more 
characters remain, go to (7); otherwise go to the next 
statement. : 
(5) Determine whether or not this character is an 
A,¥,I,0, or U; if it is not, go back to (433 otherwise go to 
the next statement. 

(6) Add one to the tally which is keeping track of the 
number of vowels in this word: go. back to. (4). 

(7) Print the value of the tally, which now represents 
the total number of vowels in the word. Go back to (1) and 
attempt to get another word. 


Note that this program descrirftion has been augmented 
to count the vowels in any number of words, one after 
another, and to print the counts separately. It would not he 
useful to write a program to count the vowels in a single 
word only, as the counting could be accomplished by hand 
much faster than the program could he written, (However, for 
more conplicated tasks, a program can often be written much 
more easily than the task can be performed even once by 
hands that such a program could then be used again might 
well be of seccndary importance.) — 
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Another method of recording a step-by-step description 
is to use what is called a "flow chart." In a flow chart the 
specification of what is to be done next, or the "flow of 
control," is indicated hy means of lines and arrows rather 
than by phrases of the form "Go back to (1})." A Flow crart 
equivalent to the numbered statements just provided might 
look as follows: 


START 
1 


1 Cee renee e ene eet ene ee cen cern | ath eneeeecnenne meee nee ne ene Atay aca ns ee Re ms ee en Net mn ee 


€1) v 


Ce es ame | 
| get next | Fail 
1 word |---——--———> STOP 
Een ante as 3 
} Succeed 


| 


C2) Vv 


peat tagee yee | 

} print the | 
! yord | 
7 | 


(3) y 
Peeps a cree 
}] set tally { 


{ to zero { 


Ce % ; oo 7 
! get next |Succeed | test’ for {Succeed { add one |] 
{ character {—-———-——-—>]| A,E,I,9,U {-—— —>} to tally ] 

4 tee u ee | 


nn ny r 


Maen eee ceteet- come enmee 


{Fail 


€7) Vv 

i aaa ea | 
1 print | . 
| Walia: “OF ee ee ee ee 
| tally | 


Ce e-sene cna nceee ameveneemiars nee fl 


bene cee cee eee eee cece nee ees ee Oe ere ee i ee ee oe ee od 
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Writing. a_Snobol_ Program Text. Now that a detailed 
method for solving the rroblem is clearly understood, it may 
be translated into a set of statements’ in the Snobol 
language. Seven Snobol statements are provided below, one: 
for each of the numbered English sentences, or, 
equivalently, ocne for each box of the flow charts These 
Statements are provided here to illustrate the close 
correspondence between the Snobol statements and the step- 
by~step description, to give some indication of the 
appearance of a programming language, and to point out some 
features of the Snobol lanquage in particular; a complete 
discussion of the meaning of these statements must be 
deferred to later chapters of the text. (Comments, beginning 
with asterisks, have been inserted for spacing and to 
explain the purpose of the statements.) on 


‘* STEP 1: REAL IN THE NEXT WORD - IF NO MORF WORDS, STOP. 


ERRHRAKRNE 


* 


READ WORD = TRIM(INPUT) 7 : F{END) | 
: SIEP 2: PRINT THE WORD JUST READ IN 
OUTPUT = WORD 
* STEP 3: SET THE TALLY TO ZERO 
‘ TALLY = O 
STEP G: GET THE NEXT CHARACTER CF THIS WORD - IF NO MORE 
CHARACTERS, PRINT THE VOWEL COUNT FOR THIS WORD - 
ETCHAR WORD LEN(1) . CHAR = NULL : F(PRINT) 
STEP 5: SEE IF THIS CHARACTER Is A VOWEL - IF NOT, 
GO BACK AND GET NEXT CHARACTER = 
. CHAR ANY(*AEIOU") ae ‘F(GETCHAR) 
STEP 6: CHARACTER IS A VOWEL - ADD ONE TO THE TALLY 
TALLY = TALLY + 1 = : (GETCHAR) 
* STEP 7: PRINT NUMBER OF VOWELS AND RETURN TO 
REAL IN THE NEXT WORD | 
te OUTPUT = TALLY 2 (READ) 
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Each Snobol statement consists of three basic parts, 
any of which may be absent. These parts are called the 
label, the rule, and the go-to. The label is the first part. 
and serves to identify the statement (as did the numbers in 
the English description above); the rule is the middle part 
and specifies some action to be performed; the go-to is the 
last part and indicates which statement is to be considered 
next by providing its label in parenthesis. (The F within 
the first three go-to's ahove indicates that the go-to is to 
be taken only if the action specified by the rule preceding 
it fails; otherwise control is sent to the next statement of 
the series.) 


Input_and Cutput. Before the statements of a program 
text can be used to instruct a computer, they must first he 
put in what is called "machine-readable form." For instance, 
they must be punched on cards to be read into the computer's 
memory via a card reader, or typed in on a teletype 
connected to the computer. The data to be manipulated, such 
as the words whose vowels are to ke counted, are seldom 
explicitly provided within a program text, but are prepared 
separately and must also be put in machine-readable form 
before they can be accessed. 


The Snobol language provides facilities for reading in 
units of data, called "records," and for writing out the 


restlts of manipulating this data. These are called "input” 
and “output" facilities. The first statement of the program 
text above indicates that some input is needed; in 


particular, it specifies that an indefinite number of words, 
one at a time, are to be read from a "file" of data which 
must be supplied with the program. The second statement 
specifies that some output is to be produced; in particular, 
that the word just read in is to be printed at the beginning 
of a new line of printer paper. The last statement specifies 
that the number of vowels fcund within that word is to be 
printed on the following line. 


Tf the file of data to be used as input for the program 
text above were the following list of words 


HIPEOPCTAMUS 
HIPFOS 
HIPFOSTDEROS 
HIPECSEONGIA 
HIFECTIGRINE 
“HIPEOTCMY 

HIFEQTRAGINE 
HIPECTRAGUS 
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then the output produced by the program would be the List 


HIPPOPOTAMUS 
e 

HIFECS 

2 
HIPECSIDEROS 
S oe 
HIPFOSEONGTIA 
s 
HIEECTIGRINE 
5 

HIPEOTCMY 

3 
HIPEOTRAGINE 
5 | 
HIPEOTRAGUS 
Results from executing a program may be printed on 
paper for personal perusal, written on maqnetic storage 
media, or punched on cards. Since the last two are machine- 
readable as well as machine-writeahble, the output may he 
used again, without modification, as input data to be 
further processed by still another progran. 


Execution _of a Snobol Program. It is not enough for a 
computer to have available to it both a a text and 
scme data in machine-readable form; it. st also have 
available to it a “translator” or "sys cone 6 process the 
language in which the program text has. been written. A 
computer may have © available any number of language 
processors and hence may be able to "understand" any number 
of languages. <A processor itself consists of a progran, 
written in some programming language (often in a language 
that is basic and unigque to a particular computer, but 
. possibly in Snokol). The data which such a system will use 
is a program text in the language for which it-is the 
processor. | | 


The Snobcl system described here consists of two 
separate parts called the "compiler" and the "interpreter." 
The compiler uses a Snokol program text as its data, reading 
in the statements one at a time in the sequential order in 
which they appear. It prints and numbers each statement to 
he inspected later by the programmer and tests the statement 
to determine whether or not it is syntactically ‘correct, 
that is, whether or not it conforms to all the rules 
governing the prover structure of a Snobol statement. (This 
process is analogous to parsing a natural language sentence 
for grammatical correctness.) 
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If a statement is well-formed, it is converted by the 
compiler into a representation ("Code") suitable for later 
processing by the interpreter; if it is not well-formed, it 
is fladqged as being syntactically incorrect. All statements 
of the program text are processed, even if incorrect ones 
CCCUL, so that all syntactic errors are found. The 
programmer can locate the incorrect statements by inspecting 
the pregram listing; he can then correct them and once again 
submit his program text as data for the compiler to process. 


If no compile-time errors occur, the messaqe SUCCESSFUL 
COMEILATION is written at the end of the program listing. 
The interpreter then starts processing, using the converted 
statements of the program text as its data; the entire set 
of converted statements representing a program text is 
called a "program." The interpreter executes the proqran, 
causing the computer to perform whatever task has been 
described. It starts by executing the first statement of the 
program and then proceeds to process the converted 
statements in the order specified by the go-to's, reading 
inpnt from a data file and producing output whenever 
reguested. Execution continues until the task is finished? 
(as signified here by the END statement) or until an 
execution-time error (such as a reguest to multiply "CAT® by 
"CATALOG*) cccurs. If this happens, the programmer can 
inspect the error message printed by the interpreter and can 
attempt to determine his mistake. He can then modify the 
program text and submit it cnce again to the joint processes 
cf ccmpilation and execution, . 


‘2A. ASSIGNMENT 


A Snobol . program text consists. of a sequence of 
statements in the Snobol ‘language. These statements are 
comriled to produce a series of instructions to the 
computer, causing it to store data in its memory, to perform 
operaticns on this data, and to preserve the results for 
human inspection andyor for further processing by machine. 
The data to be manipulated is usually stored externally to 
- the program and is read in by the frogram as it is needed. A 
few data values, however, are often written directly in the 
progran text itself. These values may be of several 
different types, but are most often simply strings of 
characters. ; 


which may be of any length and may be composed of any 
characters in the computer's character set (see Appendix 1). 
Strings whose characters are written directly in the program 
text are called string literals and are designated by heing 
delimited by either single or double quotes; a string 
consisting of the five English vowels may be written in a 
Snotol program text as either 


t‘ARTOU! or WAEIOU" 


with exactly the same effect, This permits a string literal 
to contain whichever quote mark is not being used as the 
delimiter without confusion. For example,. 


“LADYnCHATTERLEY * SoLOVER"™ 
is a string of 23 characters, while 
"WAY! "qQHEGSAIDGBRIEFLY.* 


is a string of 22 characters. Notice that spaces 
(refresented here by the symbol a) are treated like any 
other characters in string literals. 


Strings consisting of nothing but digits with perhaps 
an initial plus sign or minus sign are called numeric 
strings and are of datatype Integer; all other strings are 
of datatype String. Those strings which are of datatype 
Integer, and which do not have an initial sign, may he 
represented in the program text with or without surrounding 
quotes. If quotes are nct used, as in 


669 T7449 0 23 
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then these numeric strings are called integer literals. When 
an integer literal is stored in the memory, any leading 
zerces it may have had are removed; that is, the integer is 
stored in a “canonical” form. (The canonical form of zero is 
the single character 0.) Thus 00023 and 23 and §23' all have 
identical representations in the memory. Leading zeroes may 
be preserved fcr non-numeric. applications by representing 
integers in the program text as string literals containing 
leading zeroes. For example, '00023' would be stored as a 
.five-character string, while 23 would he stored as a two- 
character string. String literals are always stored within 
the ccmputer’s memory exactly as they are represented in the 
procram, while integer literals are always stored in 
cancnical form. In what follows, the term string will he 
used to include objects of datatype Integer as well as 
objects of datatype String. 


Variables. Once a vaiue of any datatype is. stored 
within the computer's memory, some method must be provided 
for referring to it so that it may be used repeatedly 
thrceughout the program. Each value is stored by being 
assigned to a variable, which serves as a reference, or 
poirter, to the value. Fvery variable has a name, and any 
non-null string of characters may be used as the name of a 
variabie. That is, the name of a variable may be of any 
length and may be ccmposed of any characters of the 
character set. Those names which hegin with a letter and 
consist of an arbitrarily long sequence of letters, digits, 
and periods are said to be in "identifier form" and may be 
written directly in the program text. Thus 


RHYMF1 VOWELS UNSUCCESSFUL.COGNATES P.V.C 


are all valid representations of variables in program texts 
Since they are all identifiers, while 


TRHYME » -VOWELS TEST 73 pa=V=C 


are not, Since the first two don't heqin with a letter, and 
the last two contain impermissible characters. 


String literals, integer literals, and variables thus 
have representations in a program text which allow them to 
be easily differentiated from one another: string literals 
begin with a quote (and must end with a quote as well), 
integer literals begin with a digit, and names of variables 
begin with a letter. (Other ways of representing variables, 
and particularly variables whose names are not in the forn 
of identifiers, are discussed in Chapter 5 and Chapter 7.) 
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| Assignment Rules. The most fundamental kind of rule in 
the Snobol language is the assignment rule which is used to 
assign a value to a variable. The variable is usually 
represented by an identifier and the value can be a String 
Or.an Integer or. may be of any other datatype (Real, 


Pattern, Array, etc.). For ie cata the assignment rule ; 
VOWELS = ‘AEIOU® | 


specifies that the five-character string AEIOU. is to he 
stored in the memory as the value of the variable named 
VOWELS. Similarly — ; oe 


COUNT = 47 


specifies that the integer 47 is to be stored as the value 
cf the variable named COUNT. 3 | 


In general, an assignment rule has the meaning: let the 
variable represented cn the left side of the equals siaqn 
refer to the value specified on the right side of the equals. 
Sign. (It is obvious that the equals sign does not have its 
usual arithmetic meaning in an assignment rule; it is being 
used as an "assignment sign.") 3 _ 


An assignment rule may have a variable name on its 
right side, rather than a literal. When a variable occurs on 
the right, it is used to refer to its value. Thus the 
sequence of rules . “* 


ALEPH = * ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXIZ® 
ALPHA1 = ALEPH 
LETTERS = ALEPH 


specifies that the variable ALEPH is to have as its value 
the 26-character string of the alphabet, that the variable 
ALPHA1 is to have as its value the current value of ALEPH, 
and so forth. In an assignment rule, when the name of a 
variable occurs on the left of the assignment sign it stands 
for the variable; when the name of a variable occurs on the 
right, it stands for the value of that variable. 


The relation between a variable and its value need not 
be a permanent one. Usually a variable is assiqned a variety 
of different values in the course of executing a _ single 
pregram (hence the term "variable"). A variable named WORD, 
for example, might be assiqned as its successive values each 
new werd encountered in a group of data, thus changing its 
value 10,000 times for a text 10,000 words in length, Fach 
time a value is assigned to a variable, the previous value 
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of the variable is lost; thus the value of a variable is 
always the one most recently assigned. 


The Null Value. All variables, before they have heen 
assigned any cther valve, start cut with the "empty" or null 
value. After a variable has been assigned a non-null value, 
it may be qiven the null value aaain by executing an 


assignment cule with a null value cn the right side, such as 
VOWRLS = 


The null value may also ke represented by an "empty" 
literal, one with no characters in it, as in 


VOWELS 
or 
en 


VOWELS 


or by a variable which has a null value, such as 


VOWELS = NULI 
or 
ANYTHING 


VOWELS 


if the variables NULL and ANYTHTNG have null values when the 
rules are executed. (In all examples which follow, wherever 
the variable NULL occurs it is assumed by convention to have 
a null vaiue.) 


The null value is a special entity in Snobol, distinct 
from all other values, and has a variety of important uses 
in the lanquage. Notice particularly that it is 
distinguished from the strings space and zero. Thus 


VOWFRLS = tn! 

VORELS = Of 
and 

VOWELS = 0 


are e€ach assignments which give the variable named VOWELS a 
non-null value; the first value is of datatype String, while 
the last two are of datatype Integer. Although the null 
value is a distinct value, it is not aiven a special 
datatype; by convention the null value is of datatype 
Integer. This the general term string, which includes 
objects of datatype String as well as of datatype Integer, 
includes also the null value unless specified otherwise. 
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The Special variable OUTPUT. Once values have been 
stored within the computer's memory, they may be printed out 
by assigning them to the special variabie OUTPUT. This 
variable differs from others in having the following special 
property: whenever the variable OUTPUT is assigned a string 
as its value, that value is transmitted to a file to be 
printed on a line printer which is attached to the computer. 
Fach execution of a rule in which OUTPUT is assigned such a 
value results in the printing of a new line of information 
(a record). For example, execution of either 


OUTPUT = fAETOU? ; . — 
or " | _ 
OUTPUT = VOWELS 


(if the current value of the variable VOWELS is the string 

AEICU) would cause the five letters AEIOU to be printed at 

the left margin of the next available line of the output 

paper. . pa . . : 
If OUTPUT is assigned a null value, as in 


OUTPUT 


i 


or ; 
—6C OUTPUT 


tt 


NULL 


the result is a null record, which aprears as a blank line 
cn the output paper. : | 


CUTPUT may be assigned a string cf any. length as its 
value, but only the first 132 characters, the number of 
characters available per Line on a printer, will be printed. 
The entire string, however, remains the value of OUTPUT. and 
may thus be assigned as the value of other variables as 
well, The variable OVTIPUT, like any other variable, may he 
used on either side of an assignment rule, as in the 

sequence 


OUTPUT = VOWELS 
OUTPUT = OUTEUT 


COPY = OUTPUT 
whose execution would result in the two lines of out put 


AKICU 
AFICH 


Note that although the special variable OUTPUT is 
invelved in all three rules, no printing is produced by the 
third hecause it does not specify that OUTPUT is to be 
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assigned a value; rather, the value of OUTPUT, which at the 
time the rule is executed is the string AFIONU, is assigned 
to the variable COPY. 


The Special variable INPUT, Data may be read into tke 
computer's memory by the use of the special variable INPUT, 
which differs from other variables in that it has’ the 
fcollcwing property: whenever the value of the variable INPUT 
is needed for the execution of a statement, INPUT acquires 
for its value the next record of the input file. For 


example, in the assignment rule 
LINE = INPUT 


the value of INPUT is needed, so it can be assigned as tha 
value of LINE; J.INE receives. as its value the string of 
characters in the next input record. 


It is important to recognize that the value of JNPUT 
cannot be saved or used without assigning it to another 
variable in the same rule in which it is read. The next use 
of INENT will refer, not to its present value, but to the 
next record of the data. Thus the sequence 


LINE 
LINKE2 


TNPUT 
INPUT 


thou 


assigns two successive records to the two variables LINE 
and LTNE2. 


This example illustrates an important difference 
between the variables INPUT and OUTPUT: INPNT displays its 
special property (to acquire the next record of an input 
file as value) every time its value is needed, but not when 
it is assigned a valve; OUTPUT displays its special property 
(to write aorecord on an output file) every time it is 

assigned a value, but not when its value is needed. Thus the 
last value assigned to OUTPUT is always available for 
assignment to another variable. 


The special variables INPUT and OUTPUT may both be used 
in a Single rule, as in 


OUTPUT = INPUT 


Execution of this rule will cause the characters of the next 
data record to be printed by the line printer. Repeated 
execution of such a rule could be used to make aie printed 
listing of an entire group of data (as will he shown in 
Chapter 3). 
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The value of INPUT is always 80 characters long, a 
convention adopted since that is the width of a card and of | 
lines sent from many remote terminals. If the record being | 
read actually has more than 80 characters, the excess is 
ignored; if it has fewer than 80 characters, spaces are 
added at the ens to fill out the full length. Executing the 
rule . 


VOWELS = INPUT 


where the next data record has the five vowel characters 
Starting in the first position, causes the variable VOWELS 
to be assigned a string consisting of the 5 characters AETOU 
followed by 75 spaces. 


Other_Forms of Input and Output, The input to a  Snobol 
program may exist in the form of punched cards or it may be 
stored on a disk file or on magnetic tape. The output from a 
program may be printed on paper, punched on cards, or 
written on a disk file or on magnetic tape. Snobol provides 
the special variable INPUT for reading cards and the special 
variable OUTPUT for producing printed paper, but provides no 
other special variables for dealing with the other input and 
output devices listed above. If the programmer wishes to use 
these other media, he must cause a variable to be associated 
with a file for input or output, and then use that variable 
much as INPUT and OUTPYT are used within his program. 
Methods of associating program variables with input and 
output files are described in Appendix A, section IT.D. 


Procedures. The small amount of Snobol so far presented 
allows one to enter data into the computer's memory (either 
by writing it directly in the program text in the. .form Reba 
string and integer literals or by using the special variable 
INPUT) and then to print it out (using the special variable 
OUTPUT). However, it is seldom the case that the output is 
to be the same as the input; that is, some manipulation of 
the data is usually necessary before the desired results can 
be obtained. One way of manipulating the data is to invoke 
what is termed a procedure. Many procedures to perform 
common tasks are already predefined in the Snobol lanquage; 
a summary of all the predefined procedures which are 
available may be found in Appendix A. Resides using these 
predefined procedures, programmers may define their own 
procedures and add them to the language within their own 
programs (see Chapter 6). 


A procedure is invoked, or called, by owoiting a 
procedure reference consisting of the name of the procedure 
followed directly by its argument list enclosed Within 
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parentheses. This means that the Snobol system is to perform 
the action of the procedure, using its one or more arguments 
as data, and is to return the result of carrying out the 
action as the value of the procedure call. 


The TRIM() Procedure. The use of the special variable 
INPUT almost always results in strings which have spaces at 
the end of them. Since these spaces are offten not wanted, a 
TRIN{}) procedure is provided by Snobol which accepts any 
' expression whose value is a string as its single arqument; 
the procedure returns as its valve the same string but with 
all trailing spaces removed. Thus those 75 unwanted spaces 
which occur in the value of VOWFLS when the rule 


VOWELS = INFUT 
is executed may be trimmed off by using the rule 
VOWELS = TRIM(INPUT) 


instead. This would give VOWELS the five-character value 
AEICU. 


When the rule 
VOWELS = TRIM(TNPUT) 


is executed, the eighty-character value of INPUT (the next 
record) is obtained, the trailing spaces are removed from it 
by the TRIM() procedure, and the shortened string is 
returned as the value to be assigned to the variable VOWFLS, 


Although the TRIM() procedure is most often used to 
trim the value of INPUT, it may be used to return the 
trinmed value of any string given as its argument. For 
example, in the rule 


TEXT1 = TRIM (TEXT2) 


the call to the TRIM() procedure returns the trimmed version © 
of the string which is the value of TEXT2, to be assigned to 
the variable TEXT1. The value of TEXT2 remains unchanged; 
that is, it still contains any trailing spaces it had when 
the rule was executed. To trim TEXT2 one could use the rule 


TRXT2 = TRIM (TEXT2) 
Note that although variables and procedures may have 


the sane names, there is no confusion in their use in 
program texts, since precedure names are always followed 
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immediately by an open parenthesis preceding the argunent 
list. Thus one may write: 7 3 


TRIM = TRIM (TEXT) 
to assign to the variable TRIM the trimmed value of TEXT. 


The _S IZE()_ Procedure. The length of any string may be 
determined by a SIZE() procedure, which accepts any 
‘expression whose value is a string as its argument; the 
procedure returns as its value an integer which is the 


number of characters in that string. That is, executing 
LENGTH = SIZE (VOWELS) | | 

would assign to LENGTH1 the integer value 5, while executing 
LENGTH2 = SIZE(INPUT) | 


would assign to LENGTH2 the integer value 80. When the 
argument of SIZE() ais a null value, the result is the 
integer value zero. | | 


The length of the trimmed value of INPUT may he 
determined by using the procedures TRIM() and SIZE() 
together. This may be done by using the two procedures in 
two different assignment rules, such as 


SAVE = TRIN(INPUT) 
LENGTH = SIZE(SAVE) 


or, if the value of INPUT were not to be saved but only its 
length, by combining both procedures in a single assignment 
rule, such as ; 


LENGTH = SIZE (TRIM (INPUT) ) 


Here the argument of a procedure reference is still another 
procedure reference; clearly, these nested procedure calls 
must be processed from the inside out, since the argument of 
SIZE() is not Known until TRIM() has returned the result of 
its work. As this example shows, an argument of a procedure 
reference may be any expression which produces a value the 
procedure is able to accept. | 


Cperators. Data may also be manipulated by means of a 
. humber of different operators provided within the Snohol 
language. Fach operator specifies that some sort of 
operation is to be performed on its operand(s). Operators 
having a single operand are termed unary operators; 
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operators having two operands are termed binary operators. 
Often the same symbol is used in program texts to indicate 
both a unary operator and a binary operator with different, 
perhaps completely unrelated, meanings. The meanings are 
easily differentiated, however, since a unary Operator nust 
always directly precede its operand with no intervening 
blank; a binary operator must always be bounded by blanks. A 
summary of all the operators available in Snobol may he 
found in Appendix C. 


The Concatenation Operator. One of the most frequently 
used operators is the concatenation operator. When the 
operands of this binary operator are strings, it specifies 
that the two strings are to be concatenated together, i.e., 
that the second string is to be appended directly to the 
first. The symbol for this binary operator, Since it occurs 
so often,. is simply a single blank (which requires, 
therefore, no further blanks to separate it from its 
operands). For example, the assignment rule 


ALPHA = VOWELS CONSONANTS '‘tyw' 


contains two concatenation operators and specifies that the 
variable ALPHA is to be assigned a string built up by taking 
the value of VOWFLS, followed by the value of CONSONANTS, 
fcllowed hy the two characters YW. Tf the variables VOWELS 
and CONSONANTS have previously been assigned the expected 
values, then the variable ALPHA will be assigned the value 
of all the characters of the alphabet, in the indicated 
order. The values of VOWELS and CONSONANTS are in no way 
changed by the execution of this rule; likewise, subsequent 
changes in their values can in no way affect the value of 
ALPHA, which will change only when another rule specifying 
an assiqnment to ALPHA is executed. 


The variable appearing to the left of the assiqnment 
sign may be used within a concatenation on the right as 
well, as in the rule 


VOVELS = VOWELS YW 


This rule appends the characters YW to the string which is 
the current value of VOWELS and then assigns this resultina 
string as the new value of the variable VOWELS. The old 
value of VOWELS is thereby lost. . 


Rules of this form are often used to collect successive 
characters in an increasingly long string. Fxecution of the 
rule . 
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LIST = LYST NEWCHAR. 


would cause whatever new character is the value of NEWCHAR 
to be appended to those already referred to by the variable 
LIST, and the re-assignment to the variable LIST of this 

longer string. If LIST had a null value, as it easily might . 
the first time the rule was executed, then it would simply 
be assigned the same value as that of NEWCHAR;: the 
concatenation would indeed take place as specified but there 
would be no evidence that it had occurred since the null 
value contributes no characters to the string. 


Note that no spaces are generated by the concatenation 
process itself. That is, the new characters are appended to 
the list in the example above in a contiguous fashion with 
no intervening spaces, If spaces are desired in the result 
of a concatenation, they must thenselves be concatenated . 
into the string, as in the sequence 


*An ROSE? 


OUTPUT 
OUTPUT 'ntSat ONTPOT SntSa!t OUTPUT 


OUTPUT 


whose execution will produce the following output: 


A RCSE | | 
A ROSE IS A ROSE IS A ROSE © 


More complicated Snobol expressions may be operands of 
the concatenation Operator; for example, the TRIM()- 
procedure may be used to produce a heading, as in ; 


OUTPUT = teaeeee TRIN (INPOT) 0 kk okt 
or 
HEAD = TRIM(INEODT) ‘no "PRIM (INPUT) ‘ot TRIM (INPUT) 


This last rule specifies that the next. three data records 
are to be read, their: trailing spaces (if any) trimmed off, 
and a single space placed between the trimmed content. of 
successive records. The resulting string is then assigned to 
the variable HEAD by which it may be referenced in other 
statements of the progran. 


If an integer literal is involved in a concatenation, 
it contributes the string of ia aaa Penecee ye ng its numeric 
value. Thus 


SUBST 


VOWELS 0046 


SUBST VOWFLS ‘46? 


il 
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produce the same string as the new value of SUBST, namely 
AFICUUE6. 


The Arithmetic Operators. Four binary operators are 
provided within Snoboi for doing the four basic aritnmetic 
operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. The symbols used to represent these operators in 


the program text are as follows: 


addition + 
subtraction ~- 
multiplication * 
division 7 


Since these are binary operators, they must always he 
bounded by blanks. . 


The assignment rules 


ANSWER = 669 + 527 | 
ANSWER = ((A + B) - (C * (-D))) SE 
ANSWER = (SUNT / SUM2) + 3 


would all assign an integer value to the variable ANSWER, 
provided the variables to the right of the assignment signs 
all refer to values of datatype Integer when the rules are 
executed. | , 


Repeated executions of rules of the form 
COUNT = COUNT + 1 


are often used to count the number of times a given event 
occurs. These rules are in some ways analogous to ones of 
the forn 


LIST =. LIST NEWCHAR 


which cause a new character to be appended to the value of 
LIST; here a new integer, one larger than its predecessor, 
beccmes the value of COUNT. If COUNT had a null value when 
the rule was executed, it would acquire the value 1 since 
the null value is considered equal to zero when it is an 
operand of an arithmetic operator. 


The operands of arithmetic operators must always be 
numeric; that is, they must be any expressions whose values 
are integers, real numbers (numbers containing decimal 
points), or iiull. Real numbers and integers, however, may 
not cccur together within the same arithmetic expression 
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{(i.e., mixed mode arithmetic is not allowed). Further 
infcrmation on Snobol arithmetic, including facts about real 
numbers, conversion of integers into real numbers and real 
numbers into strings, truncation on division, etc., may he 
found in Appen dix aE : es .” ae) : 


A_Complete_ Snobol_ Program. Text. Given below is a 
complete program text which makes use of only a few of the 
features of the Snobol language already described: it 
-employs only assignment, concatenation, and the special 
variable OUTPUT; since all data is provided within the 
program text, the special variable INPUT is not needed. 
Comments have been inserted in the program text before some 
statenents to indicate. their purpose; a comment is 
distinguished by having an asterisk (*) as its first 
character. Instructions for representing program texts on 
punched cards may be found in Appendix H. 


* PROGRAM TG PRINT A PARTICULAR DESIGN INVOLVING FISH 


* SET UP THE BASIC COMPONENTS 
LY = <3<* 
GT =. #>*. 
BLO = ‘noon? 
BL10 = BLA BLY font 

* 

* BUILD FISH WHICH SHIM LEFT, SWIM RIGHT, AND MATE 
LFISH = LT GT LT 
RFISH = GT LT GT 

: MPISH = LFISH GT 

* 

* BUILD LONGER STRINGS COMPOSED OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FISH 
LSWIM = LFISH BLY LFISH BLY LPISH BLY LFISH BLY 
RSWIM = RFISH BL& RFISH BLY RFISH BLY PFISH BLG 
MSWIM = MFISH BL10 MPISH FPL10. MPISH BL10 MPISH 
SCHOOL = RSWIM LSWIM 

oe 


* PRODUCE FOUR LINES OF OUTPUT 


OUTPUT = RSWIM RSWIM 

‘OUTPUT = LSWIM LSWIM 

OUTPUT = SCHOOL. 

OUTPUT = MSWTM. 
END . 

output from this. progran- is the design shown be low. 

><> ><> ><>  —>KD ><> «HED ><> ><> 
Cd <>< <>< - €9¢ q><¢ foK< <>< <>< 
><> ><> ><> ><> C>< mor4 <>< 


<><> <><> ce <><> | <><> 
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3A. THE FLOW OF CONTROL 


The statements which make up a Snobol program are 
seldom designed to be executed in the order in which they 
are written in the program text. Instead, cartain segments 
of the program, consisting of one or nore statements each, 
are intended to he executed repeatedly until some 
terminating condition is encountered. This condition may be 
that a certain pattern of characters has occurred in the 
data, that the data group is exhausted, that the segment has 
been executed a certain number of times, etc. Once the 
terninating condition has been met, then repeated execution 
of another such segment, or "loop," may begin. The choice of 
the particular segment to be executed can be made dependent 
on certain features of the data being processed, so the use 
of the same program with different data will often result in 
the execution of a different set of statements from within 
the program. The actual order in which the statements of a 
program are executed is called the "flow of control." 


The flow of control is specified by means of labels 
which are given to statements for purposes of reference, and 
ky means of go-tots which indicate the statement to hea 
executed next by making reference to its label. The iabel of 
a statement is written to the left of its rule, and the go- 
to is written to the right, as in 


ASSIGN VOWELS = *AFTOU!® $ (NEXT) 


Here the label of the statement is ASSIGN, the rule 
specifies an assignment, and the go-to specifies that the 
next statement to be executed after this assignment takes 
place is the one lakelled NEXT. If the go-to part of a 
statement is absent, it is understood that control flows by 
default to the following statement of the program. 


Labels. Any statement may be given a label so that it 
may be referred to by other statements of the program, or 
Simply by the programmer for his own convenience. A lahel 
must always be an identifier and should be chosen so as to 
be mnemonically useful. Care must be taken when giving 
statements labels to see that the same label does not occtr 
twice within a single program, or a compile-time error will 


occur. 


Labels are distinguished from the names of variables in 
a Snobol statement by their position. A label, if present, 
must always start in the first character position of a 
statement and must be separated from the rule, if present, 
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by cne or more blanks; if a statement is not labelled, the 
rule must begin with a blank. Because they are distinguished 
by position, labels and variable names of the same form = may 
be used freely together without confusion, as in 


VOWFLS VOWELS = VOWELS YW 


which is a statement labelled vOWELS, whose rule specifies 
that the variable named VOWELS is to have the characters YW 
concatenated to its value. 


It is sometimes convenient to write a statement which 
consists solely of a label, as in | 


READ 


Since this makes subsections of the program text easy to 
locate and makes modifications simpler. 


Go-to's. The presence of a go-to within a statement is 
Signalled by the occurrence of a colon which serves as an 
explicit separator between the go-to and any. other part of 
the statement which may have preceded it. Following the 
colon (which may optionaily he bounded by one or more, 
blanks) the information as to which statement is to he 
executed next is provided by writing the label of that 
statement within parentheses. For instance, the statement. 


2 (TEST) 


consists of a go-to only (it has no label and no rule) and 
specifies that the next statement to be executed is the one 
labelled TEST. 


Usually a go-to follows a rule, as in the statement 
VOWELS = TRIM(INPUT) . 7g (TEST) 


which specifies that after the assiqnment is performed, the 
next statement to be executed is the one labelled TFST. 


The form of the go-to's just shown is called. 
uncenditional, because execution of the statement in which 
they occur will always cause a transfer of control to the 
statement lahelled TEST. More commonly, go-to's are 
conditional upon the possible failure of the rule which 
precedes them in the same statement. This causes a choice, 


or branch, to occur in the flow of control and allows the — 


data to determine which path through the program will be 
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followed next. (Ways in which rules may fail will be 
indicated presently.) 


Conditional go-to's are written Like unconditional go- 
tots, with the addition of a prefixed ? (for failure) or S 
(for success). The statement 


{FS LINE = INPUT 2: F(WRITE) 


specifies that control be transferred to the statement 
labelled WRITE only if the rule LINE = INPUT fails. 
Similarly, the statement 


TEST LINE = TNPUT - ¢ S(READ) 


specifies a transfer to the statement labelled READ uniess 
the rule fails (i.e., if it succeeds). In either statement, 
if the condition for transfer is not met, control] will pass 
by default to the next statement of the program. Thus a 
conditional go-to alwavs embodies both a success and a 
failure transfer, even though one of them may he expressed 
implicitly rather than explicitly. Both a success and a 
failure transfer may be written explicitly in a Singie 
statement as in 


TEST LINE = INPUT > F(WRITR) S (READ) 


Since both cases are provided for explicitly, control will 
never pass to the following statement by default. The order 
of the success and failure transfers is immaterial and the 
Space between them is optional; the only important 
requirement is that no blank may intervene between an F or 
an S and its following open parenthesis. 


The Spe er_ END. A go-to specifying a transfer 
to END is erminate execution of a procram. This 
transfer has a special system definition, and constitutes a 
request to the Snobol system to stop executing. Any number 
of statements in a program may contain go-to's specifying 
transfers to END, andthe first such transfer to be taken 
ends execution of the program. 


£ 
t 


An alternative way of terminating execution is to 
execute the statement which stands last in the program text, 
without taking a transfer from it back to some other 
Statement of the program, 


There is no restriction aqainst using FND as the label 
of any statement of the program text, but if this is dono 
its special system definition is lost. The convention 
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adopted here is to terminate every program text with a 
statement consisting solely of the label . 


END 


A transfer to END causes this last statement to be executed 
and the flow of control continues on to the next statement; 
since there is no next statement, the program terminates and 
the effect is the same as if the system definition of END 
had not been overridden. 


Failure of the Rule. Failure of the rule is not an 
error and does not cause execution of the program to cease. 
Rather, it is used to direct the flow of control and to 
prevent the rule which has failed from continuing execution. 
When a rule fails, control is sent immediately to the go-to 
part of the statement so no further processing of the rule 
is undertaken; in particular, the assignment specified by an 
assignment rule does not occur. If the statement in which 
the failure occurs has no go-to, control passes by default 
to the next statement of the programs if the go~to is 
conditional (as would usually be the case) the failure 
transfer, expressed explicitly or’implicitly, is taken; if 
the go-to is unconditional, this unconditional transfer is 
used. 


Failure of INPUT. There are a variety of ways in whicn 
a rule can fail. Of the rules presented so far, however, 
only those which call for the reading of data -~--— those in 
which the value of INPUT is needed ——- have any possibility 
of failing. Such a rule will fail when an end-of-qroup 
reccrd is read, i.e., when there are no more data records in 
the group to become the new value cf INPUT. The ability to 
test for an end-of-group mark, and to direct the flow of 
control if it is encountered, makes it possible to specify 
that scme process is to be performed on all the records of a 
data group without having to specify how many records that 
might be. For example, all the records of a data group, no 
matter how many there are, may be printed by executing the 
following very simple complete program text. : 


REAL OUTPUT = INPUT | >: S (READ) 
END 


Every time the statement labelled READ is executed, 
INPUT acquires the. value of the next data record. If that 
value is not an end-of-group mark, 1t is assiqned to the 
variable OUTPUT and hence printed. Since the rule has not 
failed, control is sent back to RFAD and the process is 
performed again. This single statement, a one-statement 


wa) 
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loop, will be executed repeatedly until the end-of-group 
mack is encountered, causing the rule to fail. In this case 
the assignment will not take place and the value of OUTPUT 
Will xremain unchanged. Control will then flow by default to 
the statement labelled END, terminating the progran. 


More than one data group may he processed by a_ single 
program Since the reading of an end-of-group mark does not 
prevent further reading of data. The following program text. 
prints two data groups, the first in single-spaced format 
(as above) and the second in double-spaced format (with a 
blank line following each record). It prints a message at 
the end of the first group.- 


READ 1 OUTPUT = INPUT 2 S(READ1) 
OUTPUT = 'tENDnNOFNGROUPOONE. 
REAL2 OUTPUT = INPUT - ¢  F(END) 
OUTPUT = NULL : (READ2) 


END 


The one-statement Loop labelled READ1 fails when INPUT 
acquires the value of the first end-of-group mark, but the 
next use of INPUT (in the two-statement loop starting at 
READ2 causes it to acquire the valine of the first data 
record in the second qronp. Eventually a failure of INPUT 
will occur in this statement as well, when a second end-of- 
group mark is read, sending control to END and thus 
terfinating the program. 


Fvaluation Rules. A rule in a program text consisting 


of a single expression only is called an evaluation rnle. 
The statement 


INPUT >: F(DONE) 


consists of an evaluation rule and a go-to. When such a 
statement is executed, the single expression of the rule is 
evaluated, often causing success or failure of the rule to 
be determined; then the go-to part of the statement, if any, 
is processed. The statement above indicates that a record is 
to ke read from the input file, and a transfer taken to DONT 
if that record is an end-of-group mark. No provision is made 
for preserving the data which is read, but there are some 
applications in which the data is not needed. The two 
complete program texts helow provide examples of such 
applications: the first is a program to count the number of 
records in a group and to print the result; the second 
prints every other data record in a group, starting with the 
seccnd record. 
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* PROGRAM TO COUNT THE NUMBER OF RECORDS IN A GROUP 


READ INPUT | | og) F(DONE) 
COUNT = COUNT + 1 : (READ) 
DONE OUTPUT = CCUNT ‘'noRECORDS* 
END . 
* PROGRAM TO PRINT EVERY OTHER RECORD STARTING WITH THE 2ND 
REAL INPUT | 2 F(END) | 
OUTPUT = INPUT 2) S(READ) 
END 7 | : , 


Evaluation rules are commonly used to direct the flow 
of control through failure of the rule; they can also be 
used to cause a variable to have a special input or output 
asscciation attached to it, to define a new procedure, etc., 
in ways to be described later; in these cases failure of the 
rule is not invoived. : 


RE NE ER TED PY RA ERD VIE OTE Oe OD ET “BONY 


by the failure of a procedure call which occurs within the 
rule. Snobol provides aine predefined procedures, called 
test procedures, which are used primarily to direct the flow 
of control. Each test procedure accepts two arguments and 
tests to see whether or not some specified relation, such as 
equality, holds between them. If the test succeeds, the test 
precedure returns the null value and execution of the rule 
continues. If the test fails, the rule of which it is a part 
fails as well and control is sent immediately to the qo~to 
part of the statement where the failure transfer will be 
taken. | 


The Test Procedures IDENT() and DIFFER(). IDENT() and 
DIFFER() may have arguments cf any datatype; they are used 
to determine whether or not the values of their arguments 
are identical. In order to he identicai, two values must be 
.Of the same datatype; if both arguments are of datatype 
String or both of datatype Integer, then they are tested for 
character for character identity. Note that the null value 
is not identical to zero, since zero is represented by a 
Single character, even though the null value is considered 
equal to zero when used in arithmetic operations. IDENT () 
and DIFFER () perform exactly the same test but return 
opposite results: IDENT() fails if its two arguments are not 
identical, while DIFFER() fails if its two arguments. are 
identical. Thus the following statements are equivalent: 


IDENT (STRING1, STRING2) 
DIFFER (STRING1, STRING 2) 


S (SAME) 
F (SAME) 
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. Spaces, of course, must be considered as any other 
character in the data, so if the rules 


STRING1 = *KINGOLEARS® 
and 
STRING? 


"KINGOLEARn® 


had just been executed, the rule with IDENT() above would 
fail while the rule with DIFFER() would not. 


It is often important, for reasons which will be 
indicated presently, to know whether or not a given variable 
has a null value. This can be determined by the execution of 


IDENT (STRING, **) Ss > S(EMPTY) 
or : 
DIFFER (STRING, NULL) :  F(EMPTY) 


or something similar. Since any missing argument of a 
procedure reference is assumed to be null, the simplest (if 
not perhaps the clearest) way to write the above statement 
is in the form 


IDENT (STRING) >: S (EMPTY) 


The Test Procedure LGT(). LGT() compares two strings to 
determine whether or not the first is "Lexicographically 
Greater Than" the second -— that is, whether the first 
follows the second in alphabetical order. For example, the 


2S Come tate NED ee en ae 


sequence 


STR1 = ‘ABB! 
STR2 = ‘ABC | 
LGT(STR2, STR1) :  S(WRITE) 


will send control to WRITE since AEC alphabetizes after ARR. 


The string values being compared may be of any length 
and may he composed of any characters; the "alphabetic 
order" of non-alphabetic characters is determined by the 
order of the computer's character set {see Appendix 1). 
Although the character "space" has special significance in 
most written languages, it is treated as any other character 
by the computer, so its relative position within the 
character set must be taken into account when alphabetizing 
material containing spaces. 


Tf either of the values Being compared by LGT() is not 
a string, an execution-time error will result. 
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Arithmetic Test. Procedures. The remaining six 


predefined test | procedures compare two numeric values for 
the following arithmetic FOPOETON SARIS r . 


procedure relationship 

EQ (X,Y) X¥ equal to Y 

NE (X,Y) X not egual to Y 

LT (X,Y) X less than Y : 
LE (X,Y): X less than or equal to Y 

GT (X,Y) X greater than Y : 

GE (X,Y) AGE SAESE than (or egual to Y 


All these procedures fail if the indicated relationship does 
not held. 7 


EQ({) and NE{) are very similar to IDENT() and DIFFER(), 
except that here arithmetic identity, rather than character 
for character identity, is required. Thus EQ (23,'+00023') 
Will not fail since both arguments have the numeric. Value of 
23, while IDENT(23,'+00023') will fail since character for 
character identity cannot be found between two strings of 
different lengths. The expression EQ{NULL,0) succeeds since 
the null value and zero are arithmetically identical. 


If either argument of an arithmetic test procedure has 
a non-numeric value, an execution-time error results. 


Test Procedures within Assignment Rules. Any number of 
references to test procedures may be embedded within the 
right-hand side of an assignment rule where they are used 
not only to direct the flow of control but also to determine 
whether or not the assignment is to he executed. For, 
example, the statement . 


STRING = IDENT(STRINGT,NULL) STRING2 <3: F (SKIP} 


Specifies that STRING! is to be given the value of STRIWNG2 
only if STRING1 has a null value when the rule is executed. 
If it is non-null, then the IDENT() procedure will signal 
failure, sending control to SKIP before the assignment takes . 
place, so the value of STRING 1 Will remain ae 


several aridiaetic test. procedures may be ween aN 
conjunction © with one another to specify a range of 
acceptable values. The following rule for example, allows 
the printing of a record having from 2 to 10 characters 
only. | 7 | 4% : 
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OUTPUT = GE(SIZE(REC),2) LE (SIZE (REC),10) REC 


If either of the test procedures signals failure, no output 
is produced. 


The following single statement employs two references 
to test procedures to specify that a transfer is to he taken 
to LOOP2 if the value of N is either 0 or 13 if ‘'N has 
neither value, then whatever value it has is increased by 1 
and control flows by default to the next statement. 


N = DIFFER(N,0) DIFFER(N,1) N+ 1 & F(LOOP2) 


The desired condition here is that the value of Nhe 
either 0 or 1, so there is no need to differentiate the two 
cases. However, it is often necessary to know which part of 
the rule has signalled failure and to take different 
transfers accordingly. Consider, for instance, the problem 
of giving STRING, if it is null, the value of the next data 
record. The statement 


STRING = IDENT(STRING}) TRIM(INPUT) :  F(SKIDP) 


will send contrcel to the statement lahelled SKIP if STRING 
is non-null but also if an end-of-group record is 
enccuntered, making ne differentiation between the two 
cases. Different transfers will usually he needed for these 
two Situations, so in this case it will he necessary to 
express the process in two statements, each having a failure 
transfer, such as the following: 


NEXT = TRIM(INPUT) :  F(DONR) 
STRING = IDENT(STRING) NEXT =: F(SKIP) 


The placement of a reference to a test procedure within 
the right side of an assignment rule implies that the value 
which the procedure returns is to be concatenated with any 
other right-side values before assignment occurs. All test 
procedures return null values, so the result of such 
concatenation is never visible; the null value concatenated 
with any other value leaves that value unchanged. 


Loops. Any useful program will contain at least one 
(and usually many) loops which are to he executed repeatedly 
until some terminating condition is encountered. These Loops 
may consist of any number of statements (they are typically 
-lenger than the one and two-statement loops which have been 
the only examples presented so far), and may overlap or he 
nested within one another. The terminating condition may he 
that an end-of-group record is read (as in the earlier 
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examples), that some other feature of #£=the data is 
encountered, or that the loop has been entered a certain 
number of times. Every time a loop is entered it is 
necessary to perform some test, often with the use of a.test 
procedure, to determine whether or not the terminating 
condition has been met; if it has, control is sent out of 
the loop to some other part of the program. If the test is 
accidentally omitted, or set up wrongly, then there may he 
no way to leave the loop and the set of statements of. which 
it is composed will be executed repeatedly until the program 
is terminated by the computer's operating system. When this 
happens, the program is said to be in an "infinite" loop, 


Loops Controlled by Data. Conditions. The terminating 
condition for a loop may be that a record of a certain form 
is encountered in the data. If this record is an end-of- 
group mark, then the test for its existence can be made by 
Simply providing a failure transfer on a statement in which 
the value of INPUT is needed. However, it is often useful to 
divide the data into "subgroups," each of which is 
terminated hy a record having a special pattern of 
characters, such as one consisting of asterisks as the first 
six characters, followed by spaces. If each subgroup is to 
be processed separately, then a test must be made for this 
special siynal each time a record is read, and a transfer 
taken accordingly. : 


TDENT() or DIFFER() can be used to make this kind of 
test. For example, the following program segment reads an4q 
prints all data records until one with asterisks as the 
first six characters and no other non-space characters is 
encountered; when that record is read, control is sent to 
STARS which may be the initial statement of another loop. 


READ RECORD = TRIM(INPUT) :  F(ERROR) 
IDENT (RECORD, (*#ke eet) : S(STARS) 
OUTPUT = RECORD : (READ) 


Note that provision is made for the possibility that a 
record consisting of six initial asterisks will not be found 
in the group, i.e., that the program is processing the wrong 
data. This condition may be treated by transferring to a 
statement labelled ERROR when an end-of-group mark is read. 
Here an appropriate error message may be written and control 
sent either to FND or to some other part of the program, 
depending on the sort of tasks which still remain to be 
done. If such an error exit were net provided there might he 
no indication from the program that anything was wrong, and 
it might attempt the processing of many groups of erroneous 
data. In any event, the program has entered an infinite loop 
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Since it is persistently seeking a terminating condition 
which will never be found. 


Loops Controlled by Counts. Arithmetic test procedures 
are often used to control the number of times that a loop is 
to be entered before control is sent to some other part of a 
program; that is, the terminating condition for such a loop 
will be that it has heen executed a given number of times. 
Using the FQ() procedure, for example, one may write a Loop 
to print 5 data records, and then go on to the rest of the 
program. (Tf there are less than 5 records to be read, 
control is sent to ERROR where an appropriate error message 
can ke printed.) | 


LOOP OUTPUT = INPUT > F(ERROR) 
COUNT = COUNT + 1 ; 7 
FO (COUNT, 5) | :  F(LOOP} 


A similar loop may be written by using the LT() 
procedure and embedding it vithin the second assignment 
rule, as follows: 


LOOE OUTPUT = INEUT >: F(ERROR) 
COUNT = LT (COUNT,4) COUNT + 1 3: S(LOOP) 


In this segment it has been necesSary to use 4 as the 
test value rather than 5 since the procedure call is 
executed before the value of CCUNT is incremented, rather 
than after as in the earlier example. In both segments, 
COUNT is assumed to have the null value when the segment is 


executed for the first time. 


Information as to the number cf times that something is 
to be done may be found on a data record or computed during 
the course of execution, rather than being written directly 
into the program text. For example, the following seqment 
would cause the LOCP to be entered as many times as there 
were characters in each data record that it was processing. 


READ RFCORD = TRIM(INPUT) >: F(ENDDATA) 
N = SIZE(RECORD) 
LOOP N = NE(N,0O) WN - 1 > F (READ) 
{series of statements to process record] 
: (LOOP) 


Here the test has been placed at the beginning of the 
loop instead of at the end, and the counting has been done 
by subtraction rather than by addition. It might seem 
clearer and more intuitive to perform the process first and 
to test for the terminating condition afterwards (as in the 
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two previous examples). For instance, the program text 


REAL RECORD = TRIM(TINPUT)  ¢ .F (ENDDATA) 
| N = SIZE(RECORD) | CRS a 
LOOP [series of statements to process record] oe 
N= NE(N,1) N- 1 | 2  S(LOOP) F (READ) 


might seem to be eguivalent to the one given above, in the 
sense cf always producing the same result. An examination of 
the case of a one-character record shows that the program 
appears to work properly. In this case it would perform the 
précess once, find that N was equal to 1 and then leave the 
loop correctly by transferring to READ and reading in the 
next record. 


The difference between the two prograns becomes 
apparent when one attempts to process a record consisting 
solely of spaces which when trimmed becomes null. The 
program which tests before processing will handle records of 
size zero appropriately by failing the first time the loop 
is entered and returning immediately to read the next 
record. The program which processes first and then tests 
will perrorm the process once (erroneously) and then will 
test to see whether the value of N is equal to 1. Since it 
is zero, the value of N will be decreased by 1 to become -1, 
and cOntrol will be sent back into the loop so the process 
will te performed again. Henceforth the value of N will 
never equal 1, but a series of constantly decreasing 
negative numbers, The terminating condition will thus never 
be met and the program has entered an infinite loop. 
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WA. PATTERN MATCHING 


The process of searching a string of characters to 
determine whether or not it contains one of a specitied set 
of strings is called pattern matching. The pattern heinag 
sought may he something very particular, such as a certain 
character or a certain number of characters, or it may be 
something much more general , such as one of a choice of 
characters or all characters preceding one of a choice of 
characters. Like calls to test procedures, pattern matches 
either succeed or fail, causing the rules in which they 
occur to succeed or fail as well. Thus pattern matching may 
be used to direct the flow of control. 


The Pattern-Matching Pule. The pattern-matching rule 

consists of two main parts: -the string reference, whose 
value is to be searched, and the pattern. These two parts 
must be separated in the program text by one or more blanks. 
The very simple pattern-matching statement 


VOWELS ‘'E® : S(YES) 


specifies that the current value of VOWELS is to be searched 
for an instance of the character F, and that a transfer is 
to be taken to the statement labelled YES if the search is 
successful. If the search fails, then control will Flow by 
default to the next statement of the program. Whether the 
search succeeds or fails, the value of VOWELS is in no way 
affected. . 


The pattern part may be in the form of a variable, 
rather than a literal, and may have a value consisting of 
more than one character. For example, the sequence 


PAT = You! 
VOWELS. PAT : S(YES) 


specifies a search through the value of VOWFLS for the 
three-character string IOU. This pattern match will succeed 
(if VOWELS has the value AFIONU) with the third, fourth, and 
fifth characters of the string reference being matched, and 
control will be sent to YES. 


The search for the pattern always begins with the first 
character of the string reference and continues through the 
rest of the string from left to riqht until either aioe =match 
is found or all characters have heen tested. Note that if 
the first statement above had read 
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PAT = ‘four’ 


the search would have failed. The characters OUI are indeed 
present within the string reference, but not in the 
indicated order. a a 


The string reference part of a pattern-matching rule 
may he any expression which gives a string when evaluated. 
Thus executing the statement | - 


TRIM (TEXT) "aTHEno * “ : S{(YES) 


will cause the expression TRIM(TEXT) to be evaluated, and 
its value to be searched for an instance of the word THE, 
surrounded by spaces. Similarly, the use of the variable 
INPUT within the string reference will cause it to acquire 
the value of the next data record, since this value will he 
needed for the execution of the statement. A statement of 
the form | 


TRIM(INPUT) ‘'nunTHEn? : S(YES) 


however, is not likely to be useful since (1) the value of 
INPUT has not been assigned to another variable and hence 
will be lost, and (2) no distinction is made between failure 
Of INPUT and failure of the pattern match. 


The Replacement Rule. The replacement rule specifies. a 
pattern which is to be sought in the string reference, and 
alsc a replacement for that part of the string which is 
matched by the pattern if the search is successful. For 


example, the replacement statement | 
WORD fA" = 'Y! : S(FOUNDA) 


specifies that the character A is to be sought within the 
value of WORD and that the first A which is found, if any, 
is to be replaced by a ¥. This new string, with Y in place 
of A, is. stored within the memory and assigned to the 
variable WORD; the old value of WORD is lost. 


Note that the search succeeds, replacement occurs, and 
control is sent to the go-to part of the statement as soon 
as the first (leftmost) instance of the pattern is found, so 
successive instances of the pattern remain unfound and 
unaltered. In order to change, for example, all A's within a 
string reference to Y's, one would write a loop of the form 


SELF _ WORD AS. iS. YS - : S(SELPF) 
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When this rule failed, any A's which had been within the 
original value of WORD would all have been changed to Y's, 
If WORD referred to the value SASSAFRAS when the loop was 
first entered, its new value would be the string SYSSYFRYS. 


The replacement for a matched substring may be shorter 
or longer than the string it replaces. Thus one may write a 
rule to replace a double vowel by a single one, as in 


WORD "RE® = '¢¢ 
Or a Single vowel by a double one, as in 
WORD ‘Eto o= "REF 


While it is perfectly safe to write'the first of these 
replacement statements in a Loop, so that all double (or 
trifle, etc.) E's are reduced to a Single , execution of 
the statement | 


SELF WORD "EE = "EES >: S(SELF) 


to make all single E's into double ones wili send the 
program into an infinite loop if the value of WORD contains 
an E. Care must always te taken when writing replacement 
statements in a leop to insure that the pattern is not 
contained within its replacement, unless some terminating 
condition other than pattern match failure is used. 


Deletion of a matched pattern may be accomplished hy 
providing a null value to the right of the assignment sign. 
Thus one may delete all E's from a string reference hy 
executing a statement of the forn 


DELETE WORD "E® = NULL s S(DELETE) 


which will fail only when no E's remain within the value. of 
WORD. 


The replacement rule, which is syntactically a 
combination of a pattern-matching and an assignment rule, is 
the last of the four types of rules in the Snobol. language. 
If the rule part of a statement is non-null, it must call 
for either an assignment, an evaluation, a pattern match, or 
a replacement. 


The Alternation Operator. The alternation operator, a 
binary operator designated by the symbol }] , is used to 
Specify alternatives within a pattern. The pattern-matching 
statement 
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WORD "At fo RE 8 | —-:) S(YES)- 


specifies that the value of WORD is to be searched for 
either an A or an E, and if either is found a transfer is to 
be taken to YES. 


More than cne alternation operator may be used within a 
pattern, as in the statement 


WORD: “fA fp PES Qo ATA OY yo g* 28 SAVES) 


which will succeed if the value of WORD contains any of the 
five vowels. The search for a match proceeds as follows: the 
first character of WORD is checked successively for being A, 
E, I, OO, or UU: if it is none of these the second character 
is checked beginning with the A alternative, and so on. As 
soon as any one of the alternatives is found, transfer is 
made to YES. The pattern matching fails only when all 
characters of WORD have been examined and no alternative of 
the pattern has been found. 


The alternatives may consist of any number of 
characters, not just a single character as in the example 
above. One may search a line to determine whether or not it 
contains one of a number of words, where a word is defined 
as a sequence of characters surrounded by -spaces, by 
employing a statement of the forn , 


. LINE 'nAn* |] ‘o' WORD? ‘o® } *mt WORD2 'n! : S(YES) 


The values of WCRD1 and WORD2 may be strings of any length. 
An alternative way of writing this pattern is used in the 
statement = & sf 3 


LINE ‘ot (*A' | WORD1 ] WORD2) ‘no! 2 S(YES) 


Here, parentheses are necessary since the concatenation 
operator takes precedence over the alternation operator; if 
the parentheses were ae the statement would be 
equivalent to 


LINE 'aAt | WORD 1 } WORD2 ‘no! 7 > S(YES) 
which is not what was intended. 


The Pattern Procedures ANY()_and_NOTANY()» Snobol has a 
humber of predefined procedures for use solely in 
contructing patterns. The pattern. procedures. ANY() and 
NOTANY() provide an efficient way of expressing alternation, 
where the alternatives are single characters only. The 
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pattern-matching statement 
WORD ‘A® { *E® § *T* YF FO" |F *UY =: SC(YES)- 


which employs four instances of the alternation operator may 
be written instead as 


WORD ANY('AETOUS) 2 S(YES) 
or 
WORD. ANY (VOWELS) 2 S(YES) 
or 
WORD ANY (TRIM (INPUT) ) 2 S(YES) 


(if both VOWELS and TRIM(INPUT) have the value AFIOU). ANY () 
accepts for its single argument any expression whose value 
is a string, and returns as its value a pattern which will 
match any Single character of that string. The pattern 
returned by ANY() contains only a single test for each 
character of the argument string, no matter how many 
instances of that character the string contains. That is, 
the pattern returned. by ANY('SAGAS') is equivalent to that 
of §S*.} SAS] Ges 


The companion procedure to ANY() is NOTANY() which 
returns a pattern to match any single character not 
represented in its argument. Thus 


WORD NOTANY(*AEIOUS) *; (YES) 


will match the first character within the value of WORD 
which is not a vowel. This match will succeed if any 
character of the complete character set, except A, E, I, 0, 
or NJ, is found, 


It is always better to use ANY() or NOTANY() where 
Single character alternatives are involved, but it will be 
necessary to use the alternation operator for alternatives 
of more than one character. Both methods of expressing 
alternation may be used together as in the statement 


WORD ‘YW | *YI* | ANY (TAETOUS) : S (GOOD) 
The alternation operator and pattern procedures may he 
used within replacement rules as well as within pattern- 
matching rules. For example, the replacement. rule 


WORD ANY(*AETOU') = 'X! 


Specifics that the first vowel within the value of WORD is 
to be replaced by an X3 the rule 
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WORD NOTANY(*0123456789') = . NULL 


specifies that the first non-digit is to be deleted. Fither. 
rule may be written in a ROE to Srectey that all vowels are 
to ke replaced by ¥'s. ae | 


LOOF1 WORD ANY(*AETOUY) = 'X! > S$ (LOOP) 
or that all non-digits are to ke deleted 
LOOF2 WORD NOTANY ('0123456789") = NULL =: S(LOOP2) 


The__ Conditional Assiqnment Operator. It is often 
important when using a pattern which will match any one of a 
number of strings to preserve the information as to - exactly 
what has been matched in the. search. This may be done by 
assigning the matched substring as the value of a. variable 
with the conditional assiqnment operator, a binary operator. 
whose syubol is a period. mee Bother aevenred statement. 


WORD (AW! { fAY' | ANY ('AETOU')) . SAVE 3. F(NO) 


specifies that the value of WORD is to be Searched for ‘the 
alternatives, and that the part of the string reference 
which satisfies the pattern is to be assigned to the 
variable SAVE. If the value of WORD does not contain any of 
these alternatives, then the match fails and no assignment 
takes place, i.e., the value of SAVE remains unchanged. 


(Note that these particular two-character alternatives 
must he expressed before the one-character alternatives; 
once an A is found the rule succeeds, so. a search for AY or 
AW would never be undertaken if they were not the first 
alternatives to be tried.) 


‘More than one conditional assignment operator may be . 
used to assign the sane wetue to more son one variable. The 
statement : ach 4 . . 

WORD ANY(*AFIOU') . SAVE1 . SAVE2. SAVES 3 F(NO) 


assigns the first vowel within the value of WORD to the 
variables SAVE1, SAVE2, and SAVE3. " : 


If the variable OUTPUT is used, as in> 
LINE (WORD1 | WORD2* | WORD3) . OUTPUT 


the successful match will be printed. The use of parentheses 
is’ necessary here since the conditional assignment operator 
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asscciates itself with the Single pattern element 
immediately to its left; if the parentheses were missing, 
OUTPUT would be assigned a value only if the value of wWORD3 
vas the pattern alternative which caused the rule to 
succeed. (If that is what is intended, of course, then the 
parentheses should be omitted.) 


The conditional assignment operator is useful within 
replacement rules in which the matched pattern is to form 
- part of the replacement. If the first vowel found is to he 
reduplicatedc, one may use a statement of the form 


WOPD ANY(*AETOUt) . SAVE = SAVE SAVE : F(NOVOWEL) 


Since the value assigned to SAVE is immediately available 
for use on the right side of the rule. If the pattern fails, 
control is sent directly to the go-to part of the statement, 
so no assignment can occur, either to SAVE or to WORD. 


Concatenation of Patterns. The concatenation operator 
can be used with operands which are patterns, as well as 


with strings. For example, in the statement 
WORD ANY ('AETOU') ae = sy? : F (NOVOWELY) 


the operands of the concatenation operator are the pattern 
values returned by a call to the ANY() procedure and the 
string Y¥. The result is a pattern which will match any vowel]. 
which is followed by a Y; if this pattern is found it is to 
be replaced by a ¥Y alone (i.e., the vowel is to be deleted). 
Tf instead the Y were to he deleted, a statement of the form 


WORD ANY(*AETOUt) . SAVE "¥' = SAVE : F{(VOWELY) 


could be used. Here only a part of the matched pattern (the 
first vowel directly preceding a Y) is to be assigned to the 
variable named SAVE. Note, however, that the entire pattern 
must be found before such asSignment can occur. 


It is often useful to assign the different wnmatched 
parts of a string reference to different variables. For 
example, a pattern to search for clusters of three 
consonants, and to assign each consonant to a different 
variable, is employed in the rule 


WORD ANY (C}.. C1 ANY(C) . C2 ANY(C) . C3 
(It is assumed here that the value of C is a string of 


conscnants.) The pattern in this rule is the concatenation 
of three pattern elements, each of which consists of a 
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reference to ANY{) and a conditional assignment. The three- 
consonant string may be assigned to the variable CCC as 
well, by placing the entire pattern within parentheses and 
usirg one nore conditional ple a Operator, as follows: 


WORD (ANY (C) . C1 ANY(C) . C2 ANY(C) . C3) . CCC 


None of the variables will acquire a new value unless the 
entire pattern is successfully matched. | | 


The__Immediate. Assignment. Qperator. The” immediate 
assignment operator is a binary operator whose symbel is a 
dcllar sign {f). Tt is very Similar to the conditional 
assignment operator except that it causes the immediate 
assignment of any matched substring to a variable, whether 
the. remaining elenents of the pattern are matched 
successfully or not. Thus if the rule above were rewritten 
as 


WORD (ANY (C) $ C1 ANY(C) $ C2 ANY(C) . C3) . CCC 


“then C1 and C2 would acquire new values each time partial 
matches occurred, but C3 and CCC would acquire new values 
only when a substring of three contiguous consonants vas 
found. For example, if WORD had the value ADIEU then C1 
would acquire the value D when the match was attempted, 
while the rest of the variables remained unchanged; if WORD 
had the value CHATEA'N then C1 would acquire the successive 
values cC, H, and 7, and C2 wonld acquire the value H, as 
repeated (but unsuccessful) attempts were made to find the 
pattern, Thus the immediate assignment operator may he 
useful in determining how much of a pattern was successfully 
matched before failure occurred. 


Both the conditional and immediate assignment operators 
may be applied to the same pattern element, as in the rule 


WORD ANY (VOWELS) $ SAVE1. SAVE2 'T! 


which specifies a search for any vowel which is followed 
directly by ae TT. (The order in which the immediate and 
conditional assignment operators occur is immaterial.) If 
the pattern match succeeds, then hoth SAVE1 and SAVE2 will 
refer to the same value, that cf the first vowel encountered 
which occurred directly before a T. If WORD contained one or 
more vowels, hut not one occurring before a TT, then the 
match will fail and the value of SAVE? will be unchanged, 
but SAVE1 would acquire as -.successive values all = vowels 
Within the value of WORD which -were encountered in the 
attempts to find the pattern. fat i 
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The variable OUTPUT may be used in conjunction with the 
immediate .assignment operator to produce a printed trace of 
the progress of the pattern-matching operation. For exanple, 
if the variable OUTPUT were written in place of SAVE1 above, 
producing the rule 


WORD ANY(VOWELS) & OUTPUT . SAVE2 ‘Tt 


and the value of WORDS was the string ECCLESIASTICAL, then 
the following output would be produced: 


= eo ee to co 


When a transfer was taken to the next statement, the value 
‘of OUTPUT would be A and the value of SAVE2 would not have 
been changed, since the pattern match did not succeed. 


The Pattern Procedures SPAN () and BREAK (), SPAN() and 
BREAK ({) are procedures which match not just a single 
character but a string of characters of indefinite length. 
SPAN() returns a pattern which matches a string conpose4 
solely of the characters specified within its argument. For 
example, a string consisting of one or more vowels may he 


specified by the pattern 
SPAN (*AEIFOU*) 


BREAK({) returns a pattern which matches a string composed of 
any characters except those specified in its argument. Thus 


a string consisting of anything hut vowels may be specified 
by the pattern 


BREAK (*AELOU') 


Both SPAN() and BREAK() must find a character from 
their argument strings in ocrder to succeed. SPAN() will 
match that character along with any other acceptable 
characters which are contigucus; BREAK() will match 
everything up to such a character, leaving the "break 
character" itself unmatched. 


Note that the pattern returned by BREAK() may match the 
null value, as in 
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WORD = ‘IDLE? nt. Bie 


Here SAVE will be assigned the null value ‘since BREAK ()_ 
matches all characters preceding the first vowel, or in this 
case no characters. SPAN() can never match the null value 
since it must match at least one of the characters of its 
argument. 


SPAN() and BREAK() are often used together to. break 
data into significant units, such as words. If a word is 
defined as a string of characters terminated by any number 
of spaces, periods, or commas, then the following progran 
segment can be used to assign to the variable WORD each new 
word cf the data. | 


READ LIVE = TRIM{INPUT) ‘no! : F(DONF) 


LOOP LINE BREAK ('n.,*) «© WORD SPAN('n.,') = NULL 
+ . : :. F(READ) 
[sequence of statements to process WORD } 
. + : (LOOP) 
Tn the replacement statement labelled LOOP, 


BREAK('n.,') matches all cnaracters until a space, period, 
or cemma is encountered. The sequence of characters which 
have been matched is assigned to the variable WORD, 
SPAN(*o.,*}) will then match the character ‘which caused 
BREAK('n.,") to succeed, and any other spaces, periods, or 
ccnras which may be contiguous. This entire pattern is then 
replaced by the null value (removed from LINE), the value of 
WORD is processed in some way, and control sent back into 
the loop again. The replacement rule fails only when no more 
words remain to be processed and anew value for LINE is 
read in. Note that a space has been concatenated to the 
trimmed .value of each data. record. to insure that 
BREAK('n.,*) will be able to find a “break character" at the 
end of the last word, and SPAN ('n.,') will have at least one 
character to match. 


The Pattern. Procedure  LEN(). The pattern procedure 
LEN() accepts any non-negative integer argument, and returns 
a pattern to match as many characters as its argument 
specifies. Thus LEN() matches strings of predictable length. 
but unpre-dictable content, while BRRAK{) and .-SPAN() match 
strings of predictable content but unpredictable length. 


LEN() is useful between two pattern elements to specify 
the exact number of characters which must lie between them 
for the match to succeed. Thus the search for four-character 
strings within parentheses might be specified by the 
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statement 
LINE '(' LEN(4) . INSIDE ‘*)* 3 F(OUT) 


Note that the strings matched by the three concatenated 
pattern elements must be contiguous for the match to 
succeed. Thtis the above rule does not mean “at least four 
characters between parentheses" but “exactly four." If this 
rule is successful, the first string of four characters 
found hetween parentheses will be assigned to the variable 
INSIDE. 


LEN() is often used at the beginning of patterns to 
match an initial field of the data, such as an 
identification number. The statement 


LINE LEN(10) . IDNUMBFR LEN(4O) . DATA =: F(SHORT) 


assigns the first 10 characters of LINE to the variable 
IDNUMBER, and the next 4O characters to the variable DATA. 
The rule will fail only if LINE contains less than 50 
characters. oe 


Statements of the form 
LINE LEN(10) . IDNIUMRBER ‘tA? 2: S (ALINE) 


are often erroneously used to specify a search for lines 
with A as the eleventh character. While it is true that all 
such lines will he found by the above rule, many other lines 
may be found as well. The rule will succeed if a string of 
10 characters preceding an A can be found anywhere within 
the value of LINF, not necessarily in initial position. 


-used to “anchor” all searches so that they succeed only in 
initial position. In anchored mode, if'a pattern does not 
match beginning with the first character of the string 
reference, failure is recorded immediately and no further 
pattern searching occurs. 


The normal, unanchored, mode of pattern matching can he 
changed to anchored mode by executing an evaluation rule of 
the form 


ANCHOR (*ON®*) 
or 

ANCHOR (*XXX°*) 
Or 

ANCHOR (VOWELS) 
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or any other rule in which the ANCHOR{) procedure is called 
with a non-null argument. Executing the sequence 


ANCHOR ("ANCHORITES) 
LINE LEN{10) . IDNUMBER "At ©: S (ALINE) 


would cause a transfer to ALINE pa! when the eleventh 
Character: of LINE was indeed an A. | 


The anchored mode remains in effect until another rule 
is executed in which the ANCHOR() procedure is called with 
an argument having a null value, such as 


ANCHOR () 
Or 
ANCHOR (NULL) 


The original wunanchored mode of pattern-matching is then 
restored. - ; 


The Pattern _Procedures _TAB()_ and _RTABI). The pattern 
procedures TAB() and RTAB() Specify pattern matching not in 
terms of character content or of length, but in terms of 
position within the string reference. Both TAB() and RTAB(} 
accept a single argument which must be a non-negative 
integer and return a pattern to match all the characters up 
to that position within the string reference, matching as 
always from the left. The difference between TAB{) and 
RTAB() is that they use opposite conventions for numbering 
the string positions (and thus for interpreting their 
arguments): TAB () works in terms of numbers counted from the 
left, RTAB(} in terms of numbers counted from the right, as 
shown in the following charts: 


For TAB(), 
character: 1 3 6 7 
{ { | 
string position:  0}1 13 1647 
beta trad 
CR BY -L.-OU Tk 
For RTAB(), 
characters: 7 6 3.1 
| 1 | 
String position: 716] 34 140 
read toot 
CAMYLOT 
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Notice that although there is no zero-th character, 
there is a zero-th string position —— just before the first 
character or just after the last one, depending on whether 
TAB{) or RTAB() is heing used. This prevents confusion when 
thinking about characters in terms of their string 
fositions: TAB(2), “everything up to string position 2," 
matches the first two characters; RTAB(1), “everything up to 
string position 1 counting from the right," matches all the 
characters but one. Although the argument of RTAB{() is an 
integer to be used in counting from the right, this does not 
“imply that pattern-matching is done from the right; pattern- 
matching always proceeds from the left. 


TAB() and RTAB() may be used for breaking up strings 
intc fixed fields; the rule 


LINE TAB(15) . ID TAB(70) . TEXT 


assigns the first 15 characters of LINE to ID), and the next 
55 characters (those remaining up to string position 70) to 
TEXT. This is exactly equivalent to the rule 


LINE LFEN(15) . ID LEN(55) . TEXT 


If the first field were of varying length, terminated 
by a space, then 


LINE BREAK('n') . ID fat TAB(70) . TEXT 


would assign everything up to the first space to IN, and all 
characters after the space but hefore string position 70 to 
TEXT. Note that this is not equivalent to 


LINE BREAK('n') . ID 'a* LEN(70) . TEXT 


in which all characters up tec the first space are assigned 
to the variablie ID (as hefore) but a full 70 characters 
following the space are assiqned tc the variable TRXT, TAB() _ 
May match strings of varying length ending at a definite 
string position, while LEN() will always match a definite 
number Of characters ending at varying string positions. . 


RTAB() can be used like TAB() for patterns in which the 
String position terminating the match is better expressed as 
a count from the right rather than from the left. RTAB(O) is 
particularly useful; it will always match everything from 
the current position in a pattern search up to the end of 
the string —— the "remainder" of the string after any other 
pattern elements have been matched. 
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Both TAB({) and RTAB() can match the null value; but if 
either attempts to match up to a string position to the left 
of one which has already been matched by a preceding pattern 
element, or a string position which does not exist (because 
the string is too short), the pattern match will fail. 


The Pattern Procedures POS() and _RPOS(). The pattern 
procedures pOS{) and RPOS() return patterns which match no 
characters at all (the null value); they match only the 
Single string positions specified by their single non- 
negative integer arguments. POS() uses the numbering systen 
of TAB(), RPOS() of RTAB(). Their use is to restrict 
successful matches by other pattern elements to certain 
rositicns in string references; this provides a more 
flexible form of "anchoring." | 


A pattern which begins with POS(0) is anchored in the 
usual way. The rule 


LINE POS (0) 'xkeE! 
will succeed only if the value of LINE contains asterisks as 
its first six characters. (The advantage over turning on the 
ANCHOR() procedure is that the restriction applies to this 
Single rule only.) Similarly, the rule 

LINE EOS (7) ****k ex ¢ 


Will succeed only if the value of LINF contains asterisks as 
characters 8 through 13. 


RPOS() permits the same. kind of anchoring, counting 
from the right; the rule 


LINE tk4RKH  RPOS (0) 


will match only if the value of LINE ends with six 
asterisks, and 


LINE POS(0) '#k#e#K! RECS (0) 


will succeed only if the value of LINE is precisely a six- 
character string of asterisks. That is, the above pattern- 
matching rule is equivalent to the evaluation rule 


IDENT (LINE, ***#4e#eE) 


The Pattern Procedure ARBNO(). ARBNO() is the only - 


pattern procedure which accepts a pattern as its argument. 
Tt returns a pattern which will match zero or more 
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occurrences of the . pattern given in its single arqument. 
Note that matching zero occurrences is the same as matching 
the null value; since this is always the first choice for 
the ARBNO(). procedure, a call to it always succeeds. ARBNO() 
will match as many occurrences of the specified pattern as 
will cause the ponaenePe of the pattern to succeed. 


A string is a ipoie form of a pattern, so the argument 
of ARBNO() may be a single character or characters. A 
pattern to match zero or more A's may he specified as 


ARBNO (tAt) 


This differs from 


SPAN(*A‘) : 


in that the SPAN(). procedure must always match at least one 
character, so the pattern which is the value of SPAN (fAS) 
matches one or wore A's instead. 


A pattern which will match any ‘number of characters, 
including none, enclosed within parentheses (rather than 
exactly 4, or scme other number) can he specified with the 
use of ARBNO() as-EOLTOMS: 


LINE ‘¢(¢t ARENOUEN (AD) - INSIDE *)* 3: F(NOPAREN) 
This pattern Will match eenye of the. form 


() 
(1)_ 
(A38) 
(XXX) 


the null value or the characters within the parent enes will 
be assigned to the variable INSIDE. 


A more complicated iveteeeion of the use of ARBNO () 
is provided by a consideration of a following set ’of 
sentences: | ~ . 


The dog ran.. 

The old dog ran. 

The old, gray dog ran. _ 

The old, gray, barking dog ran. 


The similarity among these sentences may be characterized in 
terms of some pattern which would succeed when applied to 
any of them. Such a pattern may.be written with the use of 


Raitts 
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ARBNC {) as follows: 
“THEnt ARBNO (BREAK ('n,'). LEN (1)) 'DOGHRAN.* 


When this pattern is applied to the first sentence, the 
ARBNO{) procedure matches zero instances of its argument, or 
the null value, since the literal strings within the pattern 
acccunt for the entire sentence. In the second sentence, 
ARBNO{) matches one instance of its pattern, the string 
OLDn. In the third sentence, ARBNO() matches three instances 
of its pattern, the string OLD,nGRAYo. This is three 
instances since BREAK() first matches everything up to the 
comma, then up to the space following the comma, then up to 
the space following GRAY. In the last sentence, ARRBNU() 
matches five instances of its pattern, the string 
OLD, oGRAY, oBARKINGn. The pattern matching in the last 
sentence occurs as follows: 


(1) the opening literal matches to begin with and 
ARBNO() matches no instances of its pattern (or the null 
value); but then the closing literal cannot be matched, so 
an instance of the ARBNO() pattern is sought with 


(2) BREAK () matching everything up to the comma (the 
string OLD), and LENf) matching the comma: when the final 
literal cannot be matched, successive instances of the 
ARBNO()}) pattern are tried. with 


(3) BREAK() matching everything up to the blank (the 
null value) and LEN() matching the blank, then 


(4) BREAK() matching everything up to the next comma 
(the string GRAY) and LEN() matching the comma, then 


(5) BREAK{) matching everything up to the following 
blank (again the null value) while LEN() matches the blank, 
and finally 


(6) BREAK() matching everything up to the next blank 
{the string BARKING) and LEN() matching the blank. At this 
point the final literal can be matched and the entire 
pattern matching is completed. 


These successive attempts by ARRBNO() to match the 
number of instances of its arqument which will cause the 
remainder of the pattern to succeed could be observed by 
using the immediate assignment operator in con jiner on With 
the variable OUTPUT as described ear hier. : . 
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Assigning. Patterns to. Variables. Patterns may be 
assigned as the values of variables just as strings are 
assigned as the values of variables. This may be done with 
an assignment rule of the usual form, such as 


PAT = ‘rout 
or 
ID.PAT = LEN(1) . IDNUMBER LEN(40) . DATA 
or 
DOG = 'THEa* ARBNO(BREAK('n,*) LEN(1)) "DOGOoRAN.® 


The variable which refers to the pattern, rather than 
the pattern itself, may then be used within the pattern part 
of a rule as in . 


VOWELS PAT : S(YES) 
Or 

LINE ID.PAT 2:0 «6F (SHORT) 
or 

DOGLINE DOG : F(NODOG) 


When these statements are executed, the current values 
of PAT, ID.PAT, and DOG are ohtained; thus the pattern 
matching and the conditional assignment are perforned 
exactly as if the patterns themselves were expressed. 


The value of the variable PAT is of datatype String, 
but it may be used as the pattern part of a pattern-matching 
rule, as indicated at the very beginning of this chapter, 
since a string is a trivial form of a pattern. The values of 
ID. FAT and DOG are of datatype Fattern, since they are 
concatenations of values of calls to procedures which return 
patterns. Any expression containing a reference to a pattern 
procedure, an alternation operator, a conditional or 
immediate assignment operator, or a deferred evaluation 
operator (described below), haS a value of datatype Pattern. 
The values of such expressions cannot be assigned to the 
special variable OUTPUT, since only strings can be printed. 
(Ways of printing the value of an expression of datatype 
Pattern are indicated in Appendix A, section II.B, s.v. 
"PRCTOTYPE()"™.) The variables ID.PAT and DOG are of course 
in no way restricted to having only Patterns as their 
values, but may be assigned values of any datatype in other 
farts of the program. 


If a pattern occurs within a rule which is to he 
executed more than cnce, or if the same pattern occurs in 
more than one rule, a considerable increase in  proadram 
efficiency can be oktained by assigning the pattern as the 
valne of a variable. The use of a variable within the rule 
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makes it unnecessary to construct the pattern every time the 
rule is executed. 


“When a pattern is assigned to a variable, as in the 
rule | ° a8e ° 


ALTPAT = X17] Y 


any variables occurring within the pattern (X and Y above) 
are evaluated when the assignment rule is executed. Thus if 
X had as its value the string A and Y the string B, tho 
value of ALTPAT after the above rule had been executed would 
be equivalent to "A' 4 "Rt , 


There are often applications, however, in which one 
wants the variables of the pattern to be evaluated only when 
the pattern is used in a pattern-matching rule, not when the 
assignment occurs For example, a loop to search the valuc 
of WORD for one of two substrings, each to be read from the 
input file, may be written as follows: | 


F (DONE) 
F(ERROR 
S(FOUND) F(LOOP1) 


LOOP1 =X = TRIM(INEUT) 
= TTRIM(INPUT) 
WORD Xq Y 


ee €8 66 


Since the efficiency of the program can be increased hy 
using a variable which refers to a pattern, rather than the 
pattern itself, one would like to be able to write the loop 
as 


ALTPAT = X{Y¥ 


LOOP2 X = TRIM(INPUT) 2 F(DONE) 
Y = TRIM(INPUT) 2 F (ERROR) 


WORD ALTPAT S (FOUND) F (LOOP 2) 
If this is done, however, the loop will not have the same 
meaning as before. The new values of X and Y which are 
acquired from the input file on each iteration of the loop 
will not affect the value of ALTPAT; rather its value will 
remain unchanged at 'A' } *Bt (if A and B were the values of 
X and Y when the assignment occurred). 


The Deferred Evaluation Operator. The deferred 
evaluation operator, a unary operator whose symbol is an 
asterisk (*), may be used within patterns to take care of 
the above situation. It may be written directly before tho 
name of a variable to indicate that its evaluation is to he 
deferred until its value is needed during a pattern-matching 
operation. For instance, the asetgnment rule 
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ALTPAT = *X |] *Y 


may be used to indicate that both X and Y are variables 
which are to be re-evaluated each time a pattern-matching 
rule is executed in which ALTPAT is used within the pattern 
part. Thus the sequence : 


ALTPAT = *X 4 ¥Y 
LOCP3 X = TRIM(INEUT) 2: F(DONE) 
Y = 'RIM(INPUT) 2 F(ERROR) 


WORD ALTPAT S (FOUND) F (LOOP 3) 
Will produce the same results as the LOOP1 example above, 
but more efficiently. 


The unary * operator is also useful in patterns in 
which the value of cne pattern element is dependent on the 
successful match of an earlier element of the same pattern. 
Consider, for example, the problem of searching a word to 
determine whether or not it contains two identical 
contiguous vowels. This pattern may be expressed using the * 
Operator as 


VOW2PAT = ANY(VOWFLS) $V *Y 
Qhen this pattern is used, as in the statement 
WORD VOW2PAT : S (YES) 


it specifies a search through the value of WORD for any of 
the five vowels, immediate assignment of the vowel found to 
the variable V, and then a search of the next character for 
another instance of that same vowel. 


A more general pattern in the same vein is one which 
searches for two identical contiguous characters. This may 
be expressed as 


CHARPAT = LEN(1) £ CHAR ¥*CHAR 


and works as described above. Without the use of deferred 
evaluation, these patterns would be cumbersome to define. 


The unary * operator may he used only hefore names of 
variables, not before references to pattern procedures. An 
expression composed of a deferred evaluation operator and. a 
variable name is of datatype Pattern and so may be used only 
where a pattern value is apprepriate; hence such an 
expression may not be used as the argument of any of the 
pattern procedures except ARBNO(). The loop 
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ARBPAT = ¢S* ARBNO(*X) . SAVE ‘St 
LOCEY X = TRIM(INEUT) F (DONE) 
WORD ARBPAT S(FOUND) F(LOOP4) 


specifies a search through WORD for zero or more instances 
of whatever string is specified on the next data record, 
bounded by an S$ cn either side, and the assiqnment of the 
substring matched by ARBNO() to the variable SAVE..T£ the 
search fails, another data record is read, causing a 
- @ifferent pattern to be sought. 


The Special Pattern Variables_ARB_and__REM. There are 
six variables which have predefined patterns as their 
values, assigned by the Snobol system; these are the only. 
Six variables in Snobol which do not have the null value 
when execution of a program. begins. The values of these 
variables may be changed in a program by assigning them new - 
values in the usual way, but then of course the predefined 
values are lost. The six special pattern variables are ARB, 
REM, BAL, FAIL, FENCE, and ABORT. Only ARB and REM will be 
discussed here, (The remaining four pattern variables are 
described in Appendix 8B.) | 


The variable ARB has as its predefined value a pattern 
equivaient to ARBNO(LEN(1)) -— that most arbitrary pattern 
which will match the null value or any string of characters. 
ARB, like ARBNO(LEN(1}), matches the longest string of 
characters left for it by surrounding pattern elements; thus 
the pattern to match any parenthesized string could have 
been written as | : . 


LINE ‘*(* ARB . INSIDE °)? : F(NOPAREN) 


Execution of this statement would cause the variable INSIDE 
to ke assigned the zero or more characters occurring between 
a pair of parentheses. . 


The variable REM has as its predefined value a pattern 
which will match "all the remaining (none-or-more). 
characters." Another pattern equivalent to this is RTAB{0). 
For example, a statement to match all characters after the 
Sixth may he written as #3 : : 


LINE LEN(6) REM . A6 >: FP(NOTSITX) 


Execution of this statement will cause LEN(f) to match the 
first six characters in LINE and will cause all remaining 
characters to he assigned to the variable Af. If the value 
of LINE is exactly six characters leng, the pattern match 
will succeed and the variable A6 will be assigned the null 
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value. If the value of LINE is less than six characters long 
the pattern match will fail, A6 will not acquire a new value 
and control will be sent to the statement labelled NOTSTIX. 


Since the predefined pattern values of both ARB and REN 
are equivalent to patterns which may easily be written in 
Other ways, ARB and REM may be regarded merely as convenient 
predefined abbreviations for longer pattern specifications. 

A_Program to Tllustrate Pattern-Matching. The program 
text provided helow eads an indefinitely long text which 
has line numbers in the first six positions of each data 
record, and words occurring in free form, but never broken 
acrcss records, in the remaining positions. A word is 
defined as a string of characters followed by a space or a 
punctuation character. Any nunber of spaces and/or 
punctuation characters may occur between words (and before 
the first word on a card). The program looks for vords 
within the text which begin and end with the same character 
(one Jetter words excluded). If such words are found, they 
are printed following the line number of the record in which 
they occurred. Thus the two records 


£ 
c 


0090001 EFFICIENCY IS TMPORTANT BUT 
900002 ELEGANCE TS TO BE DESTREL 


would produce the output 

000002 ELEGANCE DESIRED 

Since the first line contains no words which begin and end 
with the same character, but the second line contains two. 


All patterns are assigned to variables for the sake of 
efficiency. 


ok 


*  FROGRAM TO FIND AND PRINT ALL WCRDS THAT 

* BEGIN AND END WITH THE SAME CHARACTERS 

* 

* SET UP THE PATTERNS NEEDED FOR THE PROGRAM 

* . 
PUNC = "Hees 3* . 
WORD. PAT = BREAK(PUNC) . WORD SPAN (PTINC) 
ID.PAT = LEN(6) . ID (SPAN(PUNC) | NISLI) 
SAME.PAT = POS(0) LEN(1) $ CH RTAB(1) *CH 

* READ THE NEXT RFCCRD OF THE DATA ~ APPEND A SPACE 

GETLINE LINE = TRIM{INPUT) ‘at s F(END) 

* 


* REMOVE TD NUMBER - IGNORE RECORDS SHORTER THAN 6 CHARS 
LINE ID.PAT = NULL . >: F(GETLINFE) 
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* CET THE NEXT WORD ~ IF NO: MORE WORDS, CONSIDER PRINTING 


GETWORD -LINE WORD.PAT = NULL: 3 F (PRINT) 
. tpi om re ie | . Sus ae : 
* SEE IF THIS WORD HAS SAME FIRST AND LAST CHARS -— IF NOT, - 
* ©. THEN GET THE NEXT WORD | ee | eae 

: WORD SAMELPAT: - |. -. °° .3 F(GETWORD) | 
* WORD TO BE PRINTED - APPEND IT TO THE OUTPUT LINE 

OUT = OUT ‘oonom* WORD 2 (GETWORD) © 

* PRINT VALUE OF OUT IF IT CONTAIKS ANY WORDS. a 
* PRECEDE THE WORDS BY THF APPROPRIATE LINE NUMBER. 
PRINT OUTPUT = DIFFPER(OUT,NULL} ID OUT -: F(GETLINE) 
* * 5 Sy i, 
* IF NECESSARY, ASSIGN OUT A NULL VALUE BEFORE PROCEEDING 


; OUT = NULL. : > (GETLINF) 
END. = : e's oo 


5A. INDIRECT REFERENCING 


The fact that a single variable may be used to refer to 
a number of different values during the course of program 
execution makes it possible to write a general rule which 
can have the effect of many specific ones. For example, the 
Single rule : 


OUTPUT = WORD 


specifies in general that the current value of the variable 
named WORD is to be printed, whatever that value may be. Tf 
the above rule is part of a loop. in which WORD is being 
assigned a new value every time the loop is entered, then 
the rule sends different specific characters to the output 
file every time it is executed. Without this ability to 
express a process in general terms rather than in specific 
cones, no useful programs could be written. 


The ability to generalize is further extended in Snobol 
by the use of indirect referencing. This operation aliows 
cne to specify a variable without writing its name into the 
program text; rather, one specifies a variable by writing an 
expression whose value is a variable. Just as WORD in the 
rule above may refer to a number cf different values during 
the course of program execution, so this ex pression 
involving indirect referencing may refer to a number of 
Gifferent variables during the course of the program, each 
variable's value changing independently. In neither case do 
the specific values need to be known when the program text 
is written. Hence the use of indirect referencing allows 
ancther level of generality to he introduced. 


is accomplished by means of the indirect referencing 
Operator, a unary operator whose symbol is a dollar sign 
($). This operator takes a single string-valued operand (or 
one of datatype Name as described in Chapter 7) and returns 
as its value the variable named by that string. In the 
Simplest case, the operand is a literal as in the rule | 


OUTPUT = $'*WORD' 
which produces the same effect as 
OUTPUT = WORD 
Both will cause the current value cf the variable WORD to be 


prirted since the variable returned by the $ operator above 
is the one whose name is WORD. There is no advantage to 
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using the $ operator in this way, Since it is simpler to 
write WORD than to write $*WORD'*. . 


However, there are many variables which cannot he 
referred to by writing their names in pregram texts since 
they consist cof strings of characters which are not 
identifiers. As indicated in Chapter 2, 


TRHYME. ae VOWELS TEXT/3 P-T=<C 


are all the names of variables, but they are not valid 
representations of these variables within a program text. 
These variables may be represented with the use of the 6§& 
operator, since they are, respectively, the values of the 
expressions | 


$*41RHYME? $*.. VOWELS! S°TEXT/3" $*p-V-c! 


Although these expressions are useful ina way that $*WORD! 
is not, they introduce no generality into the program since 
each specifies a single, fixed, variable. : 


Generality is introduced when the operand of the §- 
Operator is some string-valued expression other then a 
literal. Thus the rule | 


OUTPNT = $WORD 
can cause the values of different variables to he printed 
when it is executed at different times, since the variable 
whose value is to be printed depends on the current value of 
WORD. If the rules 
WORD = ‘*SASSAFRAS* 
and 
SASSAFRAS = ‘fTREE® 
have been executed, then execution of the rule 
OUTPUT = $WORD 
will cause the characters TREE to ke printed. First WORD is 
evaluated to yield the string SASSAFRAS; then the $ operator 


returns the variable named by that string. Thus the effect 
is as though 


OUTPUT = $*SASSAFRAS* 


or, equivalently, 
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OUTPUT = SASSAFRAS 
had been executed. 
Simiiarly, the rule 
SVOWEL = S$VOWEL + 1 


can cause the valve of many different variables to he 
incremented by 1. If the value of VOWEL is the string A, 
then the rule is equivalent to 


$'AY = $tAt 4 4 
or 


but if the value of VOWEL is a different vowel, say FE for 
example, then the rule is equivalent to 


E = E+ 1 


instead. Thus executing the same rule at different times in 
the program may result in incrementing the value of 
different variables. A single rule of this form could be 
used to count how many of each vowel occurred in a text. 


(Notice that a variable returned by ‘the indirect 
referencing operator is treated in the execution of rules 
exactly like a variable whose name is written in the progran 
text; variables occurring to the right of an assignment 
sign, or within a pattern or a string reference, must he 
evaluated when the rule in which they occur is executed.) 


The Operand of the Indirect Referencing “Operator. The 
operand. of an indirect referencing operator may be an 
expression of any complexity; the only restriction is that 
this expression yield a non-null string (or a Name) when it. 
is evaluated. Thus the operand of a $ operator may itself 
contain one or more $ operators (as in the expression 
S$CURRENT), as long as the variable returned by each inner § 
Operator refers to a value which is a string. These nested & 
operators, like nested procedure calls, must be evaluated 
frcom the inside out since the variavle returned by an inner 
$ is needed to form the operand of an OUTeE $. For example, 
if the assignments 


CURRENT = "VOWEL? 
and 
VOWEL = ‘A? 
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have been executed, then the rule 
$F$CURRENT = $S$CURRENT + 1 


is equivalent to 


The evaluation of the rule involving double indirect 
referencing proceeds as follows: first the value of CURRENT 
is determined, providing the string VOWEL as the operand of 
the inner $ operator and making the expression S$SCURRENT 
equivalent to $$'VOWEL'; when the inner $ is applied to the 
string VOWEL the variable VOWEL -is returned, making 
$S$"VOWEL* equivalent to $VOWFRL; the cuter $ is then applied, 
Giving $'A*', in turn equivalent to A, as above. Examples of 
how tiultiple indirect referencing can be useful are provided 
by two program texts given at the end of this chapter. 


Similarly, a reference to any procedure which returns a 
string as its value may be used within the operand. As a 
Sinple example, the rule 


$SIZE (WORD) = S$STZE(WORD) + 1 
could ke used ina lcop, analogously te the rule 
$VOWRL = $VOWEL + 1 


above, to count how many words of each length occurred in a 
text. If the current value of WORD at some point during 
execution is the nine-character string SASSAFRAS, then the 
above rule is equivalent to 


$9gt = grote 4 


Thus the variable whose name is 1 would be assigned the 
count of the one-character words, the variah)e named 2 the 
count of the two-character words, etc. Although the names of 
these variables may not be written in the program text, the 
variables may be specified by means of indirect referencing, 
Since the $ operator may be applied to any string of 
characters to return the variable named by that string. 


_ fhe null value may not be used as the operand of the & 
operator since the name of a variable must be at least one 
character long. It 1S a conmon mistake, however, to use as 
the operand of the $ operator a variable which at some time 
during the course of execution will have a null value. Such 
an error cannot occur in the example above, since there is 
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no way for the operand to be null. Tf WORD has a null value, 
then SIZE(WORD) returns the integer zero as its value. Hence 
the count of all null values is referred to by the variable 
whose name is 0. (If WORD has a value which is not a string, 
then an execution-time error will result when the SIZF() 
procedure is cailed, before an attempt to apply the & 
operator can be made.) 


A_Program to _ Produce _a Character Count. AS an example 
-Of the power of indirect referencing, consider this simple 
character-counting program, which prints out a table giving 
the number of times each letter occurred within a text. 


* PROGRAM TO MAKE A CHARACTER COUNT 


* SET UP CHARACTER-FINDING PATTERN 
CHAR. PAT = LEN(1) . CHAR 

* 

* READ IN THE DATA 

READ LINE = TRIM(INPUT) > F (OUT). 

* 

* FIND THE NEXT CHARACTER - ASSIGN iT TO THE VARIABLE CHAR 

LOOP1 LINE CHAR. PAT = NULL ;  F(RFAD) 

ak : 

* ADD ONE TO THE COUNT FOR THAT CHARACTER 

INC $CHAR = $CHAR + 1 > (LOOP1) 

A | 

* SPECIFY THE ALPHABFT FOR RECOVERTNG COUNTS 

our ALPHA = ‘'ABCDEFGHISKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ* 

* 


* GET THE NEXT LETTER WHOSE COUNT TS TO BE RECOVERED 
* ASSIGN IT TC THE VARIABLE CHAR 


ok 


LOOP2 ALPHA CHAR. PAT = NULL >: F(END) 

* JF LETTER DID NOT OCCUR, GIVE IT THE VALUE ZERO, NOT NULL 
SCHAR = IDENT (S$CHAR,MULL) 0 

x 

* PRINT LETTER AND ITS COUNT 

. OUTPUT = CHAR ‘annno® $CHAR : (LOOP 2) 

END 


Output from this program would be a list of the form 


A 129 
B 58 
Cc 32 


and so On. 


This program uses the pattern which is the value of 
CHAR.PAT to assign each successive character of the text to 
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the variable CHAR; indirect referencing is then used ta 
return the variable named by that character. Depending on 
which character has been. found, the rule part of the 

statement labelled INC might be equivalent to - 


A = At 1 
or 

B = B+ 1 
or , shed 
$t,* = $ti,t 4 4 


or whatever. 


When all the text has been read, printing of the counts 
begins. This is done with the use of the variable ALPHA, 
whose value is a string containing all the characters for 
which counts are to be printed, given in the desired order. 
(In this case, only letters have heen chosen.) These 
letters, one by one, are again assigned to the variable CHAR 
{althcugh any other variable would have done as well) by 
means of the CHAR. PAT pattern. Using indirect referencing, 
the variable named by the character is tested t9 determine 
whether or not it has a null value; if it is nuil, then that 
character was never encountered in the text and so the 
variable is given the value zere for output purposes. The 
output statement prints the valne of CHAR (the character A 
the first time the output loop is entered) and the value of 
$CHAR (in this case the value of the variable A, or 129). 


This scheme for specifying the printing permits the 
programmer to choose the order of the output —— alphabetical 
order, rather than text order — and to be selective; the 
program causes counts to _ he’ stored for all characters 
{nurbers, punctuation, spaces, etc.), but only the counts 
for the letters are recovered for frinting. 


OD Cin ARNE MRS EEE eeere WIT retin SROR cotton SORE “Ean oinkiy 


Operatcr is needed within’ the operand of the indirect 
referencing operator in applications in which. variables 
having "successive" names are to be used. For example, — 
execution of a loop of the form — | > : 


Concatenation within the Operand. The concatenation 


NLOCP N = N+ 1 
OUTPUT = TRIM(INPUT) 
$(*LIST' N) = OUTPUT 


F (ALLGONE) 
(NLOOP) 


es 88 


ALLGONF 


will cause an entire group of data to be read, printed, and 
stored, with successive records heing assigned as the values 
of the variables named LIST1, LIST2,..., S(*LIST® N). When 
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the loop terminates through failure of INPUT, the value of N 
is an integer one greater than the number of lines of data 
which have been read. Since these lines of data are now 
stored in the memory they may he processed in some way, for 
example subjected to pattern-matching and replacement, and 
eventually printed out again in an altered form. The 
following loop may be used to. print out all the lines, 
reversing their line numbers in the output, so that the last 
reccrd read inis numbered 1, the next-to-last numbered 2, 
etc., until the first record read in is numbered N-1. 


Mo= N : 
MLOOP M = GT(M,1) ™ - 1 :  FP(DONT) 
OUTPUT = N- M ‘'nonot $("*LIST' M) =: (MLOOP) 


CONE 


In the above example, a single set of successively- 
named variables were being assigned values (those whose 
nanes all begin with the characters LIST). This process can 
‘be made more general if several sets of successively~-named 
variables are assigned values by the same program segment. 
Tf, for example, a file contained intermixed records of 
various types, each type distinguished by the First 
character of the record, then the following segment of 
program text would cause each record to he assigned to the 
variahle named by the concatenation of its first character 
(the type-code) and the number of records of that type 
enccuntered so far. 


REAL RECORD = TRIM{INPUT) 2 F(DONE) 

* 7 

* DETERMINE TYPF-CODE OF RECORD 

| RECORD LEN(1) . CODE > F(READ) 
* 
o®# ADD ONE TO CCUNT FOR THIS TYPE 

$CODE = $CODE + 1 

* 

* STORE RECORD IN NEXT "SUCCESSIVE" VARIABLE OF ITS TYPE 
S$(CODE $CODE) = RECORD : (READ) 

DONE 


The first record found beginning with an & would become 
the value of the variable named £1, for example, and the 
twenty-fifth record found beginning with a colon = wonld 
heccme the value of the variable nainned :25. If the distinct 
type-codes are stored by the program as they are 
encountered, then the records have effectively heen sorted 
in terms of their first characters, since the records of 
each type can now he found as the values of different sets 
of successively-named variables. 
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Variables having “successive" names are also useful in 
printing data in tabular format, where a varying number of 
spaces, or other characters such as dots or dashes, will be 
needed to make the data line up properly. Tie variable named 
in, for example, could be assigned the valuc of a single 
Space, while the variable named 2n would have the value of 
two spaces, etc. In general, variables can he given names 
which indicate their values, where the first part of the 
name indicates the number of instances of some character,,. 
and the second part indicates the character in question. 
Thus the variable named 52¥ would have as its value a string 
of 52 X's. 


The short segment of program text below causes such 
variables to be assigned appropriate values. The value of 
MAX is the largest number to be used as the first part of 
any name and is the maximum length of any string to be 
assigned as value; the value of CHAR is the particular 
character to he used as the second part of each name and is 
the character of which all string vaiues are to be composed, 


FORMLOOP N = LT(N,MAX) N+ 1 >: F(DONR) 
$(N CHAR) = $(N - 1 CHAR) CHAR : (FORMLOOP) 
DONE | = 


If MAX has the value 10 and CHAR has the value of a 
Single dash, then execution of the loop causes the set of 
variables named 1-,2~-,...,10- to be assigned the respective 
VAINCS. Spe y0die got ee — = ° 


A program may begin by executing the FORMLOOP seqment 
repeatedly for each pair of values of CHAR and MAX needed to 
generate the strings which may be required for formatting 
within the remainder cf the program. Then whenever, say, a 
String of 42 spaces is needed it may be represented by the 
expression $(42 ‘'‘n'), and whenever 10 periods are needed 
they may be represented by the expression §(10 '.'), 
provided the FORMLOOP segment has heen executed when the 
value of MAX was at least 42 and the value of CHAR. was a 
Space, and when the value of MAX was at least 10 and the 
value cf CHAR was a period. If an expression of this form is 
written. in which the numeric part lies outside the range 
specified (from 1 to. the value of MAX) when the Set of 
variahles involved was given value, or in which the. 
character part is not a character which was the value. of 
CHAR when the FORMLCCP segment was executed, then the null 
value is likely to result; a variable will always he 
returned fron an expression of this form, hut not 
necessarily one to which a value has been assigned. } 
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Concatenation within the operand is also useful as a 
Safeguard against conflicts which occur when a variabla 
returned by the 3 operator turns out unexpectedly to be the 
samé as one written directly in the program text as an 
identifier, and used for some unrelated purpose. In the 
character-counting example above, the writing of any one- 
character name within the program text would have produced a 
conflict of usage if that character had occurred within the 
text heing processed. In that particular case, only 
‘variables with one-character names could he returned so the 
restriction could be made that no one-character names he 
written in the program text. Often, however, there is no way 
of knowing which variables will be returned by indirect 
referencing. Ccnsider the case of counting words, rather 
than characters, in a text; if the same scheme is employed, 
then each word of the text will be used as the name of a 
variable, and there is often no restriction on which words 
may occur, so a conflict in the use of variables is likely. 


Such conflicts may be avoided by using concatenation 
within the operand of the $ operator to produce a string 
which is not an identifier; then the variable returned hy 
applying the $ operator to this string will necessarily he 
One whose name can never be written in the program text. 
This has been done in the formatting example above by always 
usirg a number as the first part of the name, so these names 
are never. in identifier form. Similarly, if the expression 
$('*" CHAR) were used in place of S$CHAR throughout the 
character-counting program text above, the restriction 
against the use of one-character names within the ‘program 
text could be removed; the number of Afs in the text would 
then be referred to by the variable named *A, the nimber of 
B's by *B, etc. The two complete program texts which follow 
in this chapter both rely on concatenation of this form to 
insure against the possibility of. error due to conflict. 


A_Program to Produce_a_ Frequency Table, The usefulness 
of multiple indirect referencing is illustrated in the 
following program, which is similar to the character- 
counting program hut produces instead a frequency table 
specifying how many letters failed to occnr in the text, how 
many occurred once, how many twice, etc. The program begins 
in the same way as the character-counting program, by using 
a variahle named hy a character to refer to the number of 
times that character occurred within the text. When all the 
text has been read in, the character counts themselves are 
used as the operands of the $ operator to return variables 
whose names are 0,1,2,...,etc.;: the values of these 
variables are increased by one for each character which 
occurred that many times within the text. 
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~Concatenation is used in this example to prevent the 
conflict of variable usage which would occur if the text 
contained any digits. If concatenation were not used and the 
text contained, for example some 3's, then the variable 
named 3 would be used in the first part of the proqram to 
refer to the number of 3's occurring in the text; in the 
seccnd part, when the frequency table was being formed, the 
variable named 3 would be used to refer to the number of 
characters which occurred exactly three times in the text. 
- Since the ‘variable named 3 would then already have a value 
indicating the number of 3's in the text, the . frequency 
tahle for-.3 occurrences would ke incorrect. (The program 
would appear to run correctly and tne only indication of 
error might be an abnormally high count.) Thus concatenation 
is used to return a variable whose name is 3* for the first 
part cf the program; the. frequency table for characters 
occurring 3 times can then safely be made with a variable 
whose name iS simply 3. 


*  ERCGRAM TO MAKE A FREQUENCY TABLE 


* 
a CHAR. FAT = LEN(1) . CHAR | 
READ LINE = TRIM{INPUT) 2 F (CHARS) | 
LOOP? LINE CHAR.PAT = NOLL $  F(READ) 
| : $(CHAR ***") = S{CHAR ***) # 1 3 (LOOP 1} 
* : 
* SPECIFY THE CHARACTERS WHOSE FREQUENCIES ARE TO BE FOUND 
CHARS ALPHA = '‘'ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ? — 
LOOP2 | ALPHA CHAR. PAT = NULL 2 F(PRINT) 
“ 


* GIVE MAX THE VALUE OF THE LARGEST COUNT SO FAR FOUND 
MAX = GT(S(CHAR "**),MAX) S(CHAR #1) 


x ' 
* CHANGE ANY NULL VALUE TO ZERO . 
$(CHAR ***) = IDENT(S (CHAR ***), NULL) 0 


* 
* USE DOUBLE INDIRECT REFERENCING TO MAKE A COUNT OF COUNTS 
FREC $S(CHAR "*) = $S(CHAR '*") # 1 :  (LOOP2) | 
* 
* PRINT THE FREQUENCY TABLE 
PRINT COUNT = 0. 
* IF NO LETTERS OCCURRED COUNT TIMES, SKIP IT 
LOOP3 IDENT(SCOUNT,NULL) |  ¢) S (SKIP) | 
; OUTPUT = S$COUNT 'aLETTERSMOCCURREDu! COUNT 'nTIMES? 
ie as : 
* INCREASE THE VALUE OF COUNT UNTIL THE MAYIMUM IS REACHED 


SKTF: — COUNT = LT(COUNT,MAX) COUNT #¢ 1. 3 S(LOOP3) 
END © . | ; ar 
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Output from this program would be of the form 


2 LETTERS OCCURRED O TIMES 
4 LETTERS OCCURRED 1 TIMES 
2 LETTERS OCCURRED UY TIMES 
7 LETIFRS OCCURRED 6 TIMES 


and so on. Such a table would have at most 26 entries; all 
26 would he present only if each letter had a different 
character count associated with it. 


The statement labelled FREQ uses double = indirect 
referencing to form variables from these character counts. 
Its rule represents assignments of the forn 


$80" = $80t +4 
$t7) = Ste + 4 
geoe = g$eoe + 4 


The value assigned to each of these variables is increased 
by one every time a character is found which occurred that 
many times in the text. 


(Note that it is necessary to assign the value zero 
rather than the null value to variables representing 
characters which did not appear in the text. If this were 
not done, the rule part of the statement Labelled FREO would 
attempt to represent a rule of the form 


ger = gee ’ 1 


if the value of S(CHAR '*") was null, and an execution-tine 
errcr would result.) 


A_Progran to Produce _a_ Word Count. As a further example 
of the use of both multiple indirect referencing and 
concatenation, consider the following word-counting program 
which works on the same principle as the character-counting 
program; it uses each word as the name of a variable anda 
increases the value of that variable by one whenever the 
word occurs within the text. The process of printing out the 
words once the counts have been formed, however, is 
necessarily more complicated than that of printing a 
character count. While it is possible to specify all the 
characters which may occur in a text, it is seldom possible 
to specify all the words. If counts are desired for only 
certain words, then a list of those words can be supplied as 
data to the program; but if all words are to be counted, or 
all words except those specified, then some record must he 
kept by the program of all different words encountered so 
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they may be retrieved. In this program, concatenation is 
used to assign each new word to a variable whose name is of 
the form W/1, W/2, W/3, etc., so that all words of the text 
may he recovered for printing with the use of these 
"successive" variables. . 


* PROGRAM TO MAKE A WORD COUNT 
* SET UP WORD-FINDING FATTERN 


* : Fs 
PUNC = ‘'o.,23° a ae 
WORD.PAT = BREAK(PUNC) .~. WORD SPAN{PUNC) 

* | | 2. 

* READ TEXT AND FIND WCRDS. 

REAL LINE = TRIM(INPUT) fot 2 F(OUT) 

LOOP 1 LINE WCRD. PAT = NULL © : F (READ) 

x ; | ae 

* CSE CONCATENATION IN FORMING THE WORD COUNT 
S(o*t WORD) = $('** WORD) + 1 

x 

* TEST TO SEB WHETHER THIS IS A NEW WORD 

x IF NOT, RETURN TO LOOP! + 

| EO(S(***! WORD),1) : 2 F(LOOP1) 

* 

* NEW WORD ~ ASSIGN IT TO A VARIABLE NAMED W/1, W/2, ETC. 
N = N# 1 oe | os 
$("Ws' NY) = WORD : : (LOOP 1) 

. | | 

* ALL DATA HAS BEEN RFAD IN ~ PRINT WORD COUNT TABLE 

OUT M = LT(M,N) Mt 1 | 2: F(END) 
OUTPUT = $(*W/' My) tomon? S(t S(tWsT M)) 

: (OUT) 
END 


the words are printed in the order of their first 
occurrence in the text. Output for a well-known six-word 
_ text would be. on 5, : | 


TO 2 
BE 2 
OR 1 
NOT 1 


In the processing of this short text, the rule 
$("*" WORD) = $('** WORD) + 1 


at different times is equivalent te rules of the forn 
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S**TO* = GSI*TOh + 7 
$**BEt = S'*REY + 4 
S$**OR* = Ft*CR + 4 
S'*NOT® = S**¥noT’ + 4 


and the like, while the rule 
$("Wet NY) = WORD 


is equivalent to 


$*ys1* = tToOF 
S'Ws/2* = RE 
$'Ws3" = "OR? 
$*ywsut = note 


When the first line of the output is printed, the 
output statement 


OUTPUT 


N 


S('wW/' BM) faonn! F(t** SCtWze MM) 


is equivalent to 


OUTPUT = $'wyt? Yooon' $(¢** FStwyitty) 
or 

OUTPUT = S$'8@y71" ‘oanonnot $**rTor 
or 

OUTPUT = 'T0nnnn2! 


Indirect Referencing within the Go-to. The indirect 
referencing operator may he used within the go-to part of a 
statement as well as within the rule. When the $ operator is 
used within the go-to, it takes the string which is its 
operand and returns the label which is that string. Thus the 
go~to's 


(S$*READ*) 
and 
: (READ) 


have the identical effect of causing a transfer to be taken 
to the statement labelled READ. 


(Note that the 4 operator must appear inside the 
parentheses rather than outside, since the only. characters 
which may appear between the cclon and the open parenthesis 
of the go-to are an S or an F. Thus the go-to : $ ('REAN') 
is syntactically incorrect. IUnner parentheses, such as 
2 (S(' READ’ N)) are permissible.) 
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As before, the power of indirect referencing becomes 
visitle only when the operand consists of something besides 
a literal. The statement 


LINE LEN(6) . CODE : §(SCODE) 


illustrates the usefulness of the $ operator within the go- 
to. It causes the first six characters in the value of LINE, 
if there are that many, to be assigned to the variable CODE, 
and then, on success, transfers to the label specified by 
those six characters. {The value of CODE which was obtained 
in the rule part of the statement is immediately available 
for use within the go-to.) The single general go-to 
: (SCODE) may thus represent a great many specific go-to's, 
one for each possible value of CODE. These values which CODE 
may acquire must all be in identifier form, since an 
individual label must actually exist within the-program for 
every possible transfer which is taken. (The indirect 
referencing operator may not be used in the label field, so 
‘there is no way of using a label which iS not an 
identifier.) If an attempt is made to transfer to a non- 
existent label, an execution-time error will result. 


If the special variable INPUT occurs within a go-to in 
which an indirect referencing operator is used, as in 


FO (X,Y) 2: S(S(TRIM (INPUT) )) 


it is assigned as valve the next data record, since this 
string value is needed as the operand of the § operator. If 
the next data record had the characters NOUN as its first 
four characters, followed by spaces, the go-to shown above 
would send control to the statement labelled NOUN if the 
rule preceding the go-to succeeded. If INPUT fails, or any 
other failure occurs in a go-to, then an execution-time 
errcr results, since no information will he available as to 
which statement is to be executed next. 


Concatenation is often used within the go-to to. send 
control to "successive" labels of the program. For example, 
the statement | 


N = SIZE (WORD) >: «(BCT RULE’ N)) 


assigns to N the integer length of the value of WORD, and 
then transfers control to a label specified by concatenating 
the characters RULE and this integer; if WORD has as its 
value any one-character string, a transfer would be taken to 
the statement labelled RULE1; if WCRD has as value a two- 
character string, then control would be sent to RULFi2, etc. 
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(The statements starting at RYLET would presumably specify 
some process to be performed on one-character words, which 
would te different from the process at RULE2 for two- 
character words, etc.) The same effect could be achieved by 
writing 


2 (S$("RULE' SIZE (WORD) )) 


Ncte that some device such as the concatenation of an 
alphabetic literal is necessary in the above example, since 
one may not write simply 


CR) 
Or 


(SIZE (WORD) ) 


These go-tots would send control to labels of the form 1, 2, 
3, etc., and such Labels do not exist since they may net he 
written in the program. Indirect referencing within the go- 
to is often useful, but is more limited than indirect 
referencing within the rule: the string designating a label 
must always be in identifier form and a corresponding label 
must exist in the program text in crder for the transfer to 
be taken: on the other hand, the string designating the name 
of a variable may be composed of any characters, Since any 
string names a variable, and there is no need for that 
variable to have been used in any prior statement of the 


program. 
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6A.. PROGRANMER-DEFINED PROCEDURES 


In addition to supplying a number of useful predefined | 
procedures,  Snobol provides a mechanism which allows a 
programmer to define any procedure cf his own choosing. This 
perrits the task which a program is to perform to he 
expressed as a series of separate processes of varying 
degrees of complexity, each of which is defined as a 
procedure, The more complex procedures may consist mainly of 
calls to sinpler procedures which have been defined earlier; 
many of these procedures, in turn, @#ill make use of thea. 
predefined procedures supplied by the Snobol system. Once 
the necessary procedures have been weitten, the writing of a 
progran to perform some task is Simplified since it can make 
reference to the highest-level, most powerful procedures. 
Program texts written in this. fashion are easier to write 
{and incidentally easier to read) because their organization 
reflects the structure of the process embodied in thea 
program. 


Defining a Procedure. A definition of a new procedure 
requires to parts: first, the name of the procedure being 
defined and the form of future references to that procedure 
must be declared to the Snohol system; second, a description 
{in Snobol) of what the procedure is to do must he provided, 
which will be executed each time the procedure is called. 


The declaration of a programmer-defined procedure is 
acccemplished by executing a predefined procedure, DFFINE(}, 
which in itS Simplest form has a single argument consisting 
of a string which is a sample reference to the procedure. 
For instance 


DEFINE (‘REPEAT (N,OBJFCT) *) 


declares a new procedure, REPFAT(), which is defined to have 
two arguments, represented by the names N and ORJECT. The 
description of what the REPEAT() procedure is to do can be 
anything expressible in Snobol. If its purpose is to 
concatenate some object to itself n times, this might he 
expressed as follows. 


REPEAT N = GT(N,0) N- 1 
REPEAT = REPEAT OBJECT 


F (RETURN) 
(REPEAT) 


This section of proqram text, termed a “procedure 
body," is written in accordance with a number of conventions 
which are the subject of the following sections of this 
chapter. It is identified as the procedure body for the 
REPEAT () procedure by the label REPEAT, which has the same 
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form as the name of the procedure. The nanes N and OBJECT 
are used both in the declaration and in the procedure body 
to represent the two arguments with which the REPEAT () 
procedure will ke called. The value of N indicates how many 
times the value of OBJECT is to be concatenated to itseif to 
form the value to be returned by the REPEAT() procedure. 


The first statement of the procedure body specifies 
that the value of WN is to be decremented by one if it is 
- still qreater than zero; the second statement specifies that 
the value of OBJECT is to be concatenated to the value of 
REPEAT, initially null, every time N 1s successfully 
decremented. When the value of WN hecomes zero, then the 
desired number of concatenations have been performed and the 
failure transfer to RETURN is taken: this represents not any 
fixed location in the program, but rather a request to the 
Snobol system to return to whatever statement contained the 
call to the REPFAT{) procedure. The REPPAT() procedure 
returns as its value the current value of the variable named 
REPFAT {again with the sane form as the name of the 
procedure) when the transfer to RETURN is taken. 


Once the REPEAT () procedure has been declared and a 
procedure body provided for it, then it may be invoxed by a 
precedure reference anywhere in the program text. For 
instance, one might write the assignment rule 


OUTPUT = REPEAT(10,'X‘) 
to specify that a string of 10 X's is to be printed. 


The REPEAT() procedure provides a simpler method of 
producing the varying length Strings needed for formatting 
than the scheme involving indirect referencing described in 
Chapter 5S. Here it is not nacessary to store values with a 
set of successively-named variables in advance of their use 
in crder to insure that a string of the right length will he 
available; rather the needed string is generated by the 
procedure call. Using REPEAT(), the alternate records of a 
data group may be printed in a two-coluwn format, such that 
the first reccrd of a pair is printed starting in column 1 
and the second starting in a column which is the value of-N, 
with a sufficient number of the formatting character which 
is the value of CH printed in between. The following proqram 
segment may be used for that purpose, 


LOOP RECT = TRIM(INENT) ¢ F(DONF) 

REC? = TRIMCINPUT) 2: F(FRROR) 

OUTPUT = RECT REPEAT ((N - 1) = SIZE (RFC) CH) REC2 
+ 3 (LOOP) 
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Since patterns may be concatenated to one another as 
well as strings, the REPEAT() procedure may take a pattern 
as its second argument and will then return a pattern as its 
value. For example, the pattern-matching rule 


WORD REPEAT(3,ANY (VOWELS) ) 2 S(YES3) 


will succeed and send controi to YFS3 if the value of WORD 
contains at least three contiguous vowels. 


Procedure names may be defined more than once in a 
pregram and even the names of predefined procedures may he 
redefined (although there is seldom any reason for doing 
SO). Tn each case, it is the most recent definition which 
establishes the current meaning of the procedure name, and. 
any preceding definition is lost. ; 


The _DEFINE() Procedure. The predefined procedure 
DEFINE () will accept two arguments, hoth strings. The basic 
feorm cf the first argument consists of the name of the 
procedure being defined followed Fy a parenthesized list of © 
names of "formal variables” for "dummy variables") which are 
used in the procedure hody to represent the arguments with 
which the procedure will be called; in the example above, 
DEFINE (' REPEAT (N,OBJECT) "), the nrocedure REPEAT () is 
declared with the two formal variables N and OBJECT. 


Procedure names and names of formal variables may he 
freely invented by the programmer, subject to the usual 
restriction that they be identifiers. They may be the Same 
as names used elsewhere in the program text for other 
purposes, because all the names in the first argument of the 
DEFINE() procedure are used “in a special way: when a 
procedure is called, these names are all nade to refer to 
new variables, "internal" to the procedure call, which are 
distinct from the variaktles to which the names previously 
referred; they will continue to refer to these internal 
variables until a return from the procedure call is made. 
(This mechanism will be descriked in detail in following 
sections of this chapter.) Tt turns out to be useful to have 
other names which are made to refer to internal variables 
- for the duration of each procedure call; these names of 
additional internal variables, if used, are written 
immediately following the closing parenthesis of the formal 
variable list. <A definition of a PRINT() procedure, which 


DEPINE ("PRINT (N, NAME) M,W,P*) 


The internal variables MN, W, and P could then he used within 
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the procedure body where they might be assigned some values, 
such as tallies, needed only during execution of the 
procedure call. Notice that the list of additional internal 
variables is an extensicn of the string which is the first 
argument; no embedded blanks are permitted in this string. 
There is no limit to the number of formal variables and 
additional internal variables with which a procedure may he 
declared. 


It 1s also possible to declare a procedure with no 
formal variables, as in 


DEFINE (* RECORDS () *) 


if the process which the procedure is to perform is not 
dependent on an argument list. The RECORDS() procedure, for 
example, might be used to count all records in a group of 
data read from the input file. Even though there is no 
argument, the pair of empty parentheses must still appear, 
both in the declaration and in every reference to the 
procedure in a program text. 


The second argument of the DEFINE{) procedure is a 
string which is the label of a statement in the procedure 
body which is to be executed first whenever the procedure 1s 
called; this label is termed the "entry label." If the 
secend argument is null or missing {and thus null by 
default), as it has been in all previous examples, the entry 
label is taken to have the same form as the procedure name. 
Thus the declaration © 


DEFINE (*RECORDS ()*,* FECORDS') 


would have precisely the same effect as the preceding 
example, of defining the entry label to be RECORDS. 


More commonly, the second argument of DEFINE() is used 
to insure that the entry label for a procedure body is 
different from any label which may happen to appear 
elsewhere in the program text, since all the labels of a 
program must be unique. Thus the convention may he adopted 
of forming all entry labels by preceding the name of the 
procedure with the string PR.; the evaluation rule 


DEFINE ("RECORDS ()', "ER. RECORDS") 


declares that the entry label for RECORDS() is the label 
PR.RECORDS, and the first statement to be executed in the 
procedure body for the RECORDS () procedure must hear that 
label. (The labels of the other statements of a procedure 
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body should also be protected from conflicts. by adopting 
scme Similar conventions.) | 


The DEFINE () procedure itself returns the null value 
when it is executed. | | 
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Snobol. system the name of a programmer-defined procedure, 
the names of its formal variables, additional internal 
- variables, and its entry label, Eut gives no indication of 
its effect; that information is supplied by a procedure 
body, which consists of a series of Snohol statements to he 
executed whenever the procedure is invoked. A procedure body 
may consist of any number of Snobol statements, one of which 
{not necessarily the first) must have the lahel declared by 
the DFFINE() as the entry label for this procedure. The 
statements of a procedure body may be of any kind; they may 
include procedure declarations and references to other 
procedures, or even to the procedure being defined. A 
rrocedure whose hody contains a reference to itself is 
termed a "recursive procedure"; exanples of recursive 
procedures may be found in Chapter 8. 


The statements of a procedure body shovld the executed 
only in response to a procedure call, so procedure hodies 
sheuld be Located within a Snobol program text in such a way 
as to be outside the flow of control of the "main program"; 
the main program consists of all statements except those of 
procedure bodies. 


The specification of a procedure's action is made 
general rather than specific by using the names of the 
formal variables within the “ procedure body. In the 
definition of the COUNT() procedure shown helow, the formal 
variables PAT and LINF are used to represent the many 
different arguments with which this procedure may be called 
on different occasions. . 


DEFINE ('COUNT(PAT,LINE)',*PR.COUNT') 3 (END.COUNT) 
PR.CCUNT LINE PAT = NULL 2 FC(RETURN) 
COUNT = COUNT + 1 : (PR.COUNT) 
END.COUNT 


The first statement of the procedure body specifies 
that the value of the second argument LINE is to be searched 
for an instance of the first argument PAT; the second 
statement of the procedure body increments the value of 
COUNT each time a pattern is found and sends control back to 
the first statement to institute another search. COUNT() is 
thus generally defined as a procedure which counts’ the 
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number of occurrences of some pattern within some string; 
infcrmation as to what pattern and what string are to be 
used will be supplied to the procedure body by the arguments 
each time the procedure is called. (Notice how the procedure 
body has been removed from the flow of control of the inain 
program by the unconditional transfer following its DEFINE () 
statement. } 


The internal variakle named COUNT, rather than any 
other variable, is assigned the result because of a 
convention which exists for the returning of values: when a 
success return from a procedure is taken, the last value 
assigned within the procedure body to the variable whose 
name is the same as that of the precedure is returned as the 
value cf the procedure call. If that variable, which is 
termed the "result variable," 1s assigned no value during 
the execution of the procedure body, the null value is 
returned. A value of any datatype may be returned as the 
value cf a procedure call. 


The Returns RETURN, NRETURN, and FRETURN., The logical 
end of 9» procedure body is signalled by a go-to specifying a 
transfer to RETURN (the standard success return), to NRETURN 
{(anether success return, for returning a variable rather 
than a value), or to FRETURN (the failure return). These 
transfers have special system definitions and constitute 
requests to the Snobol system to return control to the 
statement from which the procedure was called. Any number of 
Statements in a procedure body may ccntain transfers to 
RETURN, WNRETURN, or FRETURNs the first such transfer to be 
executed ends execution of the procedure call. Yf either 
Success return (RETURN or NRETURN) is executed, the value of 
the result variable is returned as the value of the 
procedure call and execution of the calling statement 
resumes at the point of the call; if the failure return 
FRETURN is executed, no value is returned but control is 
sent directly to the go-to of the calling statement where 
the failure transfer will be taken. 


There is no restriction against using RETUPN, NRETORN, 
or FRETURN as the label of any statement within the program 
text, but if this is done the special system definition of 
that return is lost. Hence RETURN, NRETURN, and FRETHRN must 
not be used as labels within any program which employs them 
to return from a  programmer-defined procedure, or else a 
transfer to RETURN, for example, from a procedure body will 
send control not to the calling statement but to tha 
statement labelled RETURN. 
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The example below presents ancther way to write the 
COUNT{) procedure, in which the procedure body includes both 
RETURN and FRETORN transfers. (An example of a procedure . 
which uses NRETURN may be found toward the end of this. 
chapter.) As before, the procedure is designed to count the 
number of occurrences of some pattern within some string >. 
here, however, if no instances of the pattern are found, the 
procedure does an FRETURN, causing failure of the rule from 
which it was called, rather than returning the null value. 


7 DEFINE (\COUNT (PAT, LINE) *,*®PR,COUNT') =: (END.COUNT) 
PR.CCUNT LINE PAT = NULL 2 F (OUT. COUNT) 

COUNT = CCUNT + 1 : (PR.COUNT) 
OUT.COUNT IDENT (COUNT, NULL) :  S(FRETURN) F (RETURN) 
END.COUNT 


As in the earlier definition of COUNT(), the counting 
loop is executed until the pattern match fails. When this 
happens, however, control is sent to the statement labelled 
OUT.COUNT which tests COUNT to see whether or not it has 
heen incremented. If it has not -- if the pattern match 
failed on the first attempt -—— then COUNT has a null value, 
the test will succeed, and the procedure will do an FREVTURN 
causing failure of the procedure call; if COUNT is non-null, 
then the procedure will do a RETURN, returning the value of 
COUNT as the value of the procedure call. Often, as here, a 
success transfer may lead to an FRETURN, and a failure 
transfer to a RETURN. 


When an assignnent statement such as 
NUMBERA = COUNT('A',RECORD) >: F(NONE) 


is executed, the procedure call must he processed hefore the 
assignment can take place; hence, execution of the calling 
statement is temporarily suspended while the Snobol system 
executes the procedure call. | : 


To carry out the call, the Snobol system begins by 
taking several automatic actions. First the names in the 
first argument of the DEFINE() statement are made to refer 
to new variables which are internal to this call of. the 
procedure, The procedure name now refers to the internal 
result variable, and the formal variable names refer to 
internal formal variables. Next the internal variables to 
which these nanes now refer are assigned the values needed 
for the execution of this call: the result variable (CONNT 
in this case) is assigned the null value, the formal 
variables are assigned the values of their corresponding 
arguments (in this example, the formal variable PAT is 
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assigned the character A and the formal variable LINE is 
assigned the value of the variable RECORD). Since there is 
no way to make reference to a variable except by using its 
name, this means that the variables formerly referred to by 
the names COUNT, PAT, and LINE are inaccessible during the 
execution of this procedure call. 


After this preparation is completed, control is sent to 
the entry label and execution of the procedure body begins. 
The action of the procedure is carried out using the values 
of the arguments provided to the procedure call, since these 
have just been assiqned as the values of the formal 
variables. The statements of the prcecedure body are executed 
in the usual way, until a request for the system to do a 
return is encountered. 


Any return automatically reverses the actions of the 
preparation process; the names of the procedure and of the 
forral variables are made to refer to the same variables 
which they. named just before the procedure call vas 
executed, and thus the internal variables, having served 
their purpose, become in turn inaccessible. The flow of 
control reverts to the calling statement ——- on a RETURN, to 
the point of the procedure call; on an FRETURN, to the go- 
to. 


The Passing of Arguments. When a procedure is invoked, 
the values of the arguments in the procedure reference are 
Said toe be “pypassed" to become the values of the formal 
variables. The values of the arguments are assigned to the 
corresponding formal variables on a one-to-one, left-to- 
Light basis. Any procedure, predefined or proqrammer- 
defined, may be called with more or fewer arguments then its 
definition provides for. Missing arguments are taken to have 
the null value; extra arguments are evaluated before the 
procedure call is executed, but are otherwise ignored. 


tn Snobol, all arguments are passed "by value"; that 
is, the arguments are evaluated and the resulting values are 
passed to the procedure body. (In fact, the mechanism for 
passing arguments has the same effect as if a Snohol 
assignment rule were executed, with the formal variable on 
the left side and the argument on the right.) This method of 
passing arguments assures that the values of variables in 
the arguments are not affected by execution of the procedure 
call. For instance, in the call 


NUMBERA = COUNT('A*, RECORD) :  F(NONE) 


it is the value of the variable RECORD which is passed as 
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the value of the second argument. The procedure will use, 
not the variable RECORD, but only the internal formal 
variable LINE which has been assigned the value of RECORD at 
the time of the call. Thus the value of RECORD is always the 
same before and after a call of the COUNT() procedure is 
executed. | ee 


The arguments used in a procedure reference may be any 
expressions having values which the procedure body will 
handle properly. A call to COUNT() Such as in the statement 


NUMBERV = COUNT(ANY(*AETIOO*),RECORD) ©: F (NONE) 


would pass the pattern returned as the value of the 
procedure call ANY (*AETOU') to be the value of the variable 
PAT. Since PAT is used in the pattern part of a statement, a 
pattern value is appropriate and the number of vowels within 
the valve or RECORD will be returned as the value of this 
call to the COUNT() procedure. 


While the first formal variable, PAT, may acquire 
either a string or a pattern value, the second formal 
variable, LINE, may acquire only a string as value, since it 
is -used within the procedure body as a string reference. 
Fxecution of a procedure call of the form 


NUMBERVY = COUNT(RECORD,ANY(*AEYOU'))  : F (NONE) 


{in which the programmer has presumably forgotten the 
correct order of the arguments) will pass the formal 
variable LINE a pattern value; when the procedure body is 
entered an execution-time error will result, since the first 
field in a replacement rule cannot be a pattern. 


Additional Internal Variables. The names of variables 
which are to be internal to a procedure call (in addition to 
the result variable and any formal variables) are also made 
to refer to distinct internal variables at each procedure 
call, thus making the variables previously referred to by 
those names temporarily inaccessible; the names are restore’ 
to their former significance when a return from the 
procedure call is taken. The internal variables which they 
name are initially null at every cali of the procedure just 
like the result variable. There are thus two possible 
reasons for declaring additional internal variables: to 
prevent their names from conflicting with names used 
elsewhere for other purposes, and to take advantage of the 
autematic null initialization at each call. Any number of 
additicnal internal variables may be declared hy writing 
their names in the first argument of a DEFINF() procedure. 
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As an example of the usefulness of additional internal 
variables, consider the LONGER() procedure which employs 
four of them. This procedure compares the two strings diven 
as the values of its first two arguments to determine which 
contains the lenger sequence of the characters specified by 
the value of its third argument; it returns as its value the 
String containing the longer sequence. If the size of the 
longest sequence in hoth strings is the same, then hy 
convention the first string is returned as the valne of the 
precedure call; if neither string contains a character given 
by the third argument, a transfer to FRETURN is taken 
causing failure of the procedure call. Thus execution of the 
assignment statement 


OUTPUT = LONGER (*HILARIOUS!, *TREACHERONS',* AFTIOU'S 
‘ > F(NOVOWEL) 


would cause the string HILARIOUS to be printed since its 
longest vowel sequence is longer than any vowel sequence in 
the string TREACHEROUS. 


DEFINE ("LONGER (S1,52, SQ) 11,72,SAVE,LONGEST®, 
+ "PR. LONGER") 2 (END. LONGER) 
* MAKE COPTES OF THF TWO STRINGS TO BE COMPARED 
PR.LONGER T1 = $1 | 


T2 = $2 
* FIND THE LONGEST SEQUENCE IN THE FIRST STRING 
* ASSIGN ITS SIZE TO THE INTERNAL VARYABLE NAMED LONGEST 


TILLONGER 1 SPAN(SEQ) . SAVE = NULL : F(T2.LONGRR) 
LONGEST = GT(SIZE(SAVE),LONGFST) SIZE(SAVT) 

+ : (T1. LONGER) 

* SEF IF THERE IS A SEQUENCE IN THE SECOND STRING 

* WHICH IS LCNGER THAN THE LONGEST SFO IN THE 1ST STRING 

* IF SO, ASSIGN THE SECOND STRING AS THE VALUE OF THE 

x* RESULT VARIABLE AND RETURN 

T2.LCNGER 2 SPAN(SEQ) . SAVE = NULL : F{OUT.LONGER) 
LONGER = GT(SIZE(SAVE) ,LONGFST) $2 


t > S(RETURN) F(T2.LONGFR) 

* IF NO SEQUENCE WAS FOUND IN BITHFR STRING, PAIL 

* OTHERWISR RETURN THE FIRST STRING AS VALUE OF THE CALL 
OUT. LONGER LONGFR = DIFFER{SAVE,NULL) $1 

+ : S(RETURN) F(FRETURN) 

END. LONGER 


This procedure uses four additional internal variables 
named T1, T2, SAVE, and LONGEST. T1 and T2 are needed 
because the method used for determining the longest vowel 
sequence in S11 and S? deletes each vowel sequence which is 
found. Since the original strings must be preserved to he 
returned as the value of the procedure call, the replacement 
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statements T1.LONGER and T2.LONGER use the variables T1. and 
T2 rather than S1 and $2, allowing the values of S1 and S$? 
to remain unchanged. The internal variable SAVE is assigned 
each vowel sequence which is found. The fact that SAVE is 


given the null. value initially allows the test in the | 


statement labelled OUT.LONGER to determine whether or not 
any vowel sequences have been found; if SAVE still has its 
null value, then neither string contains a vowel and an 
FRETURN is taken. The internal variable LONGEST is used to 
-keep track of the size of the currently longest vowel 
sequence as each is successively found within the first 
string. When the determination of the size of the longest 
sequence has been completed, this number is then compared 
with the size of each vowel sequence as it is found in the 
seccnd string until either a longer sequence is found (in 
which case the second string is returned as the value of the 
procedure cali) of until all vowel sequences have been. 
considered (in which case either the first strinq is 
returned or failure is Signalled).. 


Since in this procedure body the internal variables T1 
and 7T2 are assigned the values of the arguments as soon as 
the procedure body is entered, the only reason for declaring 
them to be internal is to prevent conflicts with other uses 
of the names T1 and T2. The internal variables SAVE and 
LONCEST are similarly protected, but also take advantage of 
the fact that they are initialized to null each time the 
LONGER () procedure is called. 


Note that the use of the additional internal variable 
LONGEST is not really necessary since the result variable 
LONGER may he substituted for it wherever it occurs. Result 
variables have exactly the properties of additional internal 
variables until a success transfer is taken, so they are 
often assigned temporary values which are needed during the 
processing of a procedure call. When the final. value of a 
call has heen determined, it can then be assigned to the 
result variable and a return made to the statement in which 
the procedure call occurred. : 


References to External Variables. The principle of a. 
programmer-defined precedure is that of a "sub-progran," 
independent of the program with which it is used; it 
receives values through its arguments, performs some process 
using those values, and,returns the result. If temporary 


values are needed, the procedure assigns them to additional 


internal variakles, so that it avoids changing the values of © 


any variables not internal. to itself, i.e., those whose 
names do not appear within the first argument of the 
DEFINE (}) statement for the procedure. 
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Procedures written in such a way as to make reference 
to no values other than these of their internal variables 
(or to literals within their own bodies), and which assign 
values only to their own internal variables, are desirable 
for many reasons. They are easy tc move trom program to 
rregram since they will operate correctly regardless of 
their environment, and they are easy to use hecause they can 
influence that environment only through the result which 
they return (including, of course, the possible "result" of 
failing). 


At the same time, there are sometimes qood reasons’ for 
relaxing this discipline, in pursuit of the same goals for 
which procedures are written in the first place: to make 
programs easier to write and clearer to read. One example of 
such a motivation has already .come up in some of the 
@eramples; in the procedure body for the LONGER() procedure, 
for example, the statement 


T1.LCNGER T1 SPAN(*AETOUt) . SAVE = NULL : F(T2. LONGER) 


occurs. Here NULL is the name cf a variable which is 
external to the call of the LONGER() procedure: since tha 
name NULL is not included in its declaration, it receives no 
special treatment when this precedure is called; it 
continues to refer to the same variable before, during, and 
after a call to LCNGER(). Thus, if LONGER() were to he 
called from a program which had assianed some non-null value 
to the variable named NULL, it would not work as intended. 


In this case there are several ways to restore the 
independence of the LONGER{) procedure; the identifier NULL 
can be replaced in its hody by a literal null string (two 
adjacent quotation marks), or by nothing, or the name NULL 
can ke declared as naming an additional internal variable 
for LONGER(), thus assuring that NULI will refer to a 
variable initialized tc the null value each time LONGFR() is 
called. For this procedure such precautions seem extreme, 
but they might make sense if LONGER(} were a much. w*more 
complicated procedure, and were intended for use by people 
cther than itsS frogrammer. 


As another motivation for making reference to external 
variables, consider a  programmer-defined test procedure 
which determines whether or not the string given as its 
argument is a palindrome, that is, whether it reads the same 
from left to right as from right to left. The complete 
program presented below uses the PALIN() procedure to 
perform this test. The program reads all trimmed records of 
a group of data but prints only those which are palindromes. 
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* PALINDROHE-FIKDING PROGRAM 
* ; 3 
* SET UP PATTERN NEFDED BY THE PALIN() PROCEDURE 
* ASSIGN IT TO A MAIN-PROGRAM VARIABLE 
PAL.PAT = POS(5}) LEN(1) S CH RTAB(1) . CAND *CH 
DEPINE(*PALIN(CAND)CHt, *PRLPALIN') : (END. PALIN) 
x | ; - 
* IF CANDIDATE NOW CONSISTS OF 1 OR O CHARACTERS, SUCCEFD 
* OTHERWISE APPLY THE PATTERN AGAIN 
PR.PALIN LE(SIZE(CAND), 1) >: S(RETURN) 
CAND PAL.PAT : S(PR.PALIN) F(FRETU RN) 
END.PALIN a: 
* 
READ RECORD = TRIM(INPUT) : FCEND) 
PRINT OUTPUT = PALIN(RECORD) RECORD : (READ) 
END 
Output from this program could be strings of the form 
HANNAH 
a 
ROTCR 
NOGN 
SAGAS 
* 
103595301 
YREKABAKERY 


>k> SOK SOE 


The PALIN() procedure uses virtually the same pattern 
as that shown at the end of Chapter 4 for finding words with 
identical first and last characters; the pattern is changed 
only by the re-assiqnment of the substring matched by 
RTAP (1) to the variable named CAND. Thus, on each iteration 
of the loop the string being searched is shortened by the 
loss of its first and last characters: anew set of first 
and last characters is then tested for identity. The loop is 
executed until either (1) the end characters being tested 
are found to he different, upon which an FRETURN is taken 
signifying that the string is not a palindrome, or (2) the 
Size of the string is reduced to zero or one, in which case 
a RETURN is taken since this indicates that all characters 
have heen tested and that the string is a palindrome. Note 
that the rule in the statement labelled PR.PALTN will 
succeed immediately if the size of the argument is either 
zero or one, meaning that Strings of one or no characters . 
are palindromes by definition. The PALIN() procedure retutns 
the null value cn success, Since the result variable PALIN 
is not assigned a value within the procedure body. 
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Here the pattern on which PALIN() relies is constructed 
once, in the statement just above the DEFINT(), and assigned 
to the variable PAL. PAT. The reason for doing this is clear: 
Since internal variables are internal to a singie call of a 
procedure and their valucs never persist between calls, if 
PALJPAT were declared to be the name of an additional 
internal variahle of PALIN() then the pattern assignment 
would have to be moved into the precedure body, and thus the 
pattern wonld have to he constructed anew at each call of 
the PALIN() procedure —- a substantial amount of unnecessary 
effcrt. . 


It is true that PALIN() wiil rot work properly if the 
program calling it inadvertantly assigns a different value 
to the variable PAL. PAT. It might seen that this kind of 
error could ke avoided by rewriting PALIN() to accept the 
pattern as another argument, ratner than merely using the 
value of an external variable; but that turns ont not to he 
truc. A cali to such a re-written FALIN(G procedure vould be 
something like 


PALIN (POS (0) LEN(1} $ CH RTAB(1)°. CAND ¥CH, RECORD; 


Apart from the bother of writing the invariant petterhn in 
every veference to PALINGY, the pattern 1s once again heing 
constructed at each call of PALIN() -- in the evaluation of 
the argument, rather than within the procedure boty. The 
calling program can avoid the reveated evaluation of the 
pattern by executing the assiqnuent statement 


PAL.PAT = POS(0) LEN(1) £ CH RTAB(1) . CAND *CH 


and then making references to the procedure in the form 
PALIN (PAL. PAT, RECORD} :  F(NOPALINY 


But now, just as before, the calling program is responsible 
for assuring that PAL. PAT has the correct vaiue at the time 
of the call, So the original PALIN() procedure cannot he 
improved upon in this way, and has the additional merit of 
requiring only one argument instead of two. The conclusion 
te he drawn is that a pattern used by a procedure must 
either he constructed at each procedure call, or else must 
be assiqned as the value of an extornal variable so that it 
Will be avatlable for use by repeated procedure calls, 


Notice, however, how the pattern which is the value of 
the main-program variable FALL PAY can cause assianments to 
the internal formal vartahle named CAND and to the 
additional internal variahle named CH within the PALIN () 
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procedure. The pattern PAL.PAT calls for immediate 
assignment to whatever variable is current] y referred to by 
the name CH, and conditional assignment to whatever variable 
is currently referred to by the name CAND -—- it specifies 
nothing about which variables those must be. If PAL.PAT is 
used in a statement of the main program, then it will cause 
assignments to the main-program variables named CH and CAND. 
At acall of the PALIN() procedure, though, those two names 
are made to refer to different variables, internal to the 
procedure call; so if PAL.PAT is used (as above) in a 
statement within the body of PALIN(), it will cause 
assignments to the two variables internal to the call. 
Side-effects of Procedures. Just as there are sometines 
reasons for making reference to the values of external 
variables, so are there reasons for altering their values as 
well. A procedure call which alters the value of a variable 
not internal to the call is said to have a "side-effect." 
This terminology exists hecause of the presumption that the 
main effect of a procedure is to return a value or to direct 
the flow of control; in fact, however, procedures ara often 
written solely for the purpose of producing side-effects. 


One reason for defining a procedure which produces a 
Side-effect is to keep some sort of record of occurrences 
inside and outside of procedure calls. For instance, the 
COUNT () procedure presented earlier could be changed so that. 
in addition to its former action of returning as its value 
the number of instances cf some pattern within some string, 
it also increments an external counter by that number. This 
new version of COUNT(), TCOUDNT({), could be written as 
follews, | | a : —_ ? 


DEFINE ('TCOUNT (PAT, LINE) §,?PR.TCOUNT') : (END. TCOUNT) 


PR.TCOUNT LINE PAT = NOLL t  F(OUT.TCOUNT) 
TCOUNT = YTCOUNT # 1 6 (PRLTCOUNT) 

OUT.TCCUNT TALLY =. TALLY # TCOUNT : (RETURN) 

END.JICCUNT | | : 


Aside from the systematic replacement of COUNT by 
TCOUNT, this procedure definition is the same as that of the 
first version of COUNT(), except that before returning the 
procedure increments the value of the external variable 
TALLY by the value of the result variable. Since TALLY is 
not an internal variable, its value can be increased 
thrcughout-a-progqram over repeated calls to TCOUNT(), and 
thus represent a total of the results of many invocations of 
that procedure; for that matter, TALLY midqht also he 
incremented by other assignments in the main program or hy 
calls to other procedures as well. 
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The inclusion of the side-effect involving TALLY 
specializes the COUNT() procedure, and the same record could 
be kept without recourse to side-effects by keepinq the 
tally entirely in the main program, as in the seqnent 


RESULT = COUNT (*A*, RECORD) 
TALLY = TALLY + RESULT 


and so forth. But that requires that the tally~-incrementing 
statement be written once for every reference to the 
precedure; if there are many references to COUNT() in a 
progran, then the whole text can he shortened considerably 
hy writing the statement which increments TALLY once in the 
TCCONT() procedure body and permitting the side-effect to 
Occur. 


Another reason for changing the value of an external 
variable in a procedure .body is to take advantage of an 
output association which that variable way have. A SKIP ¢) 
procedure can be defined, for evarplie, to "Skip? the number 
of lines specified by its argument by assigning the null 
value repeatedly to the main-proqran variable named OUTPUT, 


DEFINE ('*SKIP (NUM), 'PRISKIPT) = (FRD.SKTP} 
PR. SKIP KUM = GT(NUN,O) NOM = 14 2 F(RE™OPY 

OUTPUT = NULL : (PR. SUTP) 
END. SKIP 


TF SKIP() 1s called in the sequence 


OUTPUT = HBAD1 
SKIP (3) 
OUTPUT = HEAN2 


then the first heading, the three enpty lines, and the 
second heading are all written to the sane file, the one 
With which the variable ONTPUT is associated, since the 
variable referred to by the nane OUTPUT is the same both 
inside and outside the procedure call. Note that SKIP) 
would not work as intended if OUTTNT were declared to refer 
to a variable internal to the precedure call, since the 
asscciation is with the main-progranm variable, not with the 
name OUTPUT. 


Quite a different motivation for side-effects arises | 
When a procedure does not have a fixed name of an oxternal 
variable in its procedure hody, but rather can change the 
values of different variables when ait ais called with 
different arquments, 
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One way to do this is to define a procedure which has a 
string as its argument and which uses indirect referencing 
within its procedure body to refer to an external variable 
named by that string, or by a string derived from it. 
Consider the following STORE() procedure, whose purpose is 
to store the string which is its first argument as the value 
of cne of a set of successively~named variables; the name of 
the variable which is to be used is formed by concatenating 
the length of the string to be stored, then the value of the 
- second argument of STORE(), then the index number of the 
next available successively-named variable of the set. If 
the precedure reference 


STORE (*CAT®, *LIST*) 


is written, for instance, and CAT is the first three-letter 
word to be stored, then it will become the value of the 
variable named 3LIST1. If STORE(}) were called repeatedly 
with the string LIST as its second argument, then it would 
store one-character strings as the values of the variables 
ILIST1, ILIST2, «oe, F${(1 "LIST" NY, two-character strings as. 
the values of 2LIST1, 2LIST2, ..-, $3(2 'LIST® NY, etc. The 
STORE () procedure further keeps track of the last used index 
number for each tlist' by storing these numbers as the 
values of the variables ILIST, 2LIST, ..., S$(N '"LIST’). Note 
that all names formed by the STORE(} procedure depend on the 
value of its second argument, but all begin with a number 
and so are necessarily distinct from any names which may he 
written in the program text. 


The definition of the STORE () procedure could be 


| DEFINE (*STORE (WORD, NAME)*,*ER.STORE') =: (END. STOR) 
tf 


* ADD ONE TO THE INDEX NUMBER FOR THIS SIZE WORD LIST 

PR.STORE $(SIZE(WORD) NAME) = S{STZE(WORD) NAMF) + 1 

me 

* STORE THE WORD AS THE VALUE OF THE "NEXT" VARIABLE 
$(SIZE(WORD) NAME $(SIZE(WORD) NAME)) = WORD 

+ = (RETURN) 

END.STORE 


STORE() is thus a procedure which always succeeds, 
returning the null value. TtsS purpose is always to have the 
side-effect of changing the value cf one of the great many 
external variables whose names are dependent — on the various 
values of its second argument. 
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Levels of Internal Variables. When a procedure call is 
to use variakies other than those internal to itself, either 
to refer to their values or to assign new values to then, 
then the particular relation hetween names and variables at. 
any time becemes important. In the preceding secticns the 


examples have assumed that a procedure was called from a 


main program, and thus all names either referred to 
variables internal to the procedure call, or else to 
variables associated with the main program. Rut the 


situation may be more complicated than this, because one 
procedure mey be called and then it may call another 
procedure: if the second procedure makes reference to 
variables other than its own internal variables, the 
possiblity exists that it may use a name which refers to one 
of the internal variables of the procedure which called it, 
rather than toa main-program variable external to hoth of 
them. Scmetimes this is what was intended and Sometimes not; 
care must he taken to insure that the names used by 
procedures will always refer ta the intended variables. 


The number of sets of internal variables which have 
bheccme temporarily accessible at any point in time during 
execution is termed the "level" of execution. When a program 
begins executing, it ais at ievel zero aad the statenents 
executed at level zero are the technical definition cf the 
main program. [Ifi a statement of the main program cails a 
procedure, the statements of that procedure's body will he 
executed at level one: if that procedure calls a second 
procedure before returning, then the statements of the 
seccnd procedurets body will be executed at level two. When 
the second procedure does a return, the first procedure will 
resume execution at level one; when it returns, the main 
proqram will resume execution at level zero. It may then 
call another procedure which will execute at level one, and 
so forth. Any number of Levels may he attained; there is no 
level lower than zero, however, so any attenpt to do a 
return from a statement of the main program (caused by 
allcwing contrel to flow into a procedure body by accident 
rather than thronqh a procedure call) will cause an 
execution-time error. Such an error can be caused by 
neglecting to write an unconditional transfer following a 
DEFINE () procedure in any of the akove examples. 


At different times a procedure may be executed = at. 
different levels, depending on the length of the chain of 
calls hy which it was reached. The only change in’ executing 
at’ different levels is in the variables to which names 
refer. A procedure executing at level three, for example, 
will be executing in an envirenment in which mest names 
refer to main-program variables, but some names refer to 
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variables internal to whatever procedure call is at level 
one, some names refer to variables internal to whatever 
procedure call is at level two, and some names refer to its 
own internal variables at level three. If this. same 
procedure is later called directly from a statement of the 
main program, then all names except those of its own 
internal variables will refer to main-program variables. 
This difference in environment must be considered to assure 
that a procedure will refer to and assign values to the 
intended external variables, no matter from what level it is 
called and no matter which procedure (and thus what names of 
internal variables) are at levels helow it in any particular 
chain of calls. 


As an. illustration of the same name referring in 
different environments to variables at three different 
levels, consider an improved version of the PALIN (). 
procedure, PALIND(), which would delete all spaces anf 
punctuation characters from its argument before testing it 
for being a yralindrome, thus allowing strings of the form 
- DOC, NOTE. T DISSENT. A FAST NEVER PREVENTS A FATNESS. I 
DIET CN COD to be accepted. In the complete program below 
the name CAND is used to refer to the trimmed record read 
frem the input file, to the formal variable of the PALIND() 
procedure, and to a formal variable of the DELETE () 
procedure which is called by the PALIND({) procedure to 
perform the deletion. Nevertheless, there is no possibility 
of the name CAND referring to a variable at the wrong level; 
within the PALIND() procedure (in this example) it always 
refers to an internal variahle at level one, while within 
the DELETE() procedure it always refers to an internal 
variable at level two. The level zero variable named CAND 
can thus be referred to only by statements of the main 
progran. 


DEFINE (*PALIND(CAND)CH',*PR.PALIND') 


* SET UP PATTERN NEEDED BY THE PALIND() PROCEDURE 
* ASSIGN IT TO A MAIN=PROGRAM VARIABLE ! 
PAL.PAT = POS(0) LEN(1) $ CH RTAB(1) . CAND *CH 
+ | : (END. PALIND) 
* 
* CALL DELFTE() TO REMOVE SPACES AND PUNCTUATION FROM ARG 
PR.PALIND CAND = DELETE(ANY('o.,23°%), CAND) ; 
x ee | : 
* PROCEED AS IN THE PALIN() PROCEDURE . 
_LOOP.PALIND LE(SIZE(CAND),1) :  S(RETURN) 
| CAND PAL.PAT : F(FRETURN) S (LOOP. PALIND) 


END. PALIND 
: 3 
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DEFINE (' DELETE(PAT,CAND) *, *PR.DELETE') 


+ ¢ (END. DELRTE) 

* 

* REMOVE ALL PATTERNS FROM THE CANDIDATE 

PR.DELETE CAND PAT = NULL : S(PR.DELETE) 
DELETE = CAND : (RETURN) 

END.DELETE 

* 


* MAIN PART OF PROGRAM 


. % 


* READ ALL RECORDS RUT PRINT ONLY THE PALINDROMES 
READ CAND = TRIN(INPUT) s F(END) 
PRINT OUTPUT = PALIND(CAND) CAND : (READ) 
END : 


In this proqram the two DEFINE() statements, the 
assignment to PAL.PAT, the READ statement, the PRINT 
statement, and the END statement constitute the complete 
main program. These statements are executed in the order 
specified by the go-to's until an attempt is made to perform 
the asSiaqnment . in the PRINT statement; before this 
assignment can cccur, the value of the call to the PALIND() 
procedure must be obtained. This call causes the variable 
named CAWD, internal to level one, to be assigned the same 
value as the . main-program variable CAND, that is, the 
candidate to be tested, and a transfer to be taken to 
PR.PALIND. Before the assignment specified in this statement 
can te performed, however, a cail to the DELETE() nrocedure 
must ke processed. This causes the variable named CAND 
internal to the level two call of TELETE() to be assigned 
the same value as that of the level one variable CAND, the 
string to be tested. This string is searched repeatedly for 
spaces and punctuation characters and when all have heen 
deleted the resulting, possibly shortened, string is 
returned to the statement PR.PALIND where it 18S assigned as 
the new value of the level one variable CAND. The value of 
this variable is then searched, perhaps repeatedly, for the 
PAL.PAT pattern; each time the search is successful, the 
value of the level one variable CAND is shortened by the 
loss of its first and last characters. If the candidate is 
indeed a palindrome, then the final value of the level one 
variable CAND will be a string of one or zero characters, 
the PALIND() procedure will take the success return and 
transfer hack to the statement labelled PRINT. Here the 
value of. the level zero variable named CAND, the original 
string as it was read from the input file, is printed 
whenever PALIND() succeeds. 
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Output from this program could he strings such as 


Civic 

SUMS ARE NOT SET AS A TEST ON ERASMUS. 
ROTCR 

DEIFIED. 


DENNIS AND er SINNED. 
KKK RKK Maeokwok MK wae kK OK 


There are two different ways of classifying variables, 
which are useful in different descriptions of proceiures, On 
the one hand, there are main-program variables, at level 
zerc, as opposed to the internal variables at higher levels; 
it is the level zero, or main=-program, variables which have 
the lasting values associated with all names, while internal 
variables at all higher levels become accessible only 
temporarily during procedure calls and are initialized anew 
at each call. On the cther hand, from the viewpoint of 
discussing any particular procedure call, the distinction is 
between names of internal variables which are always its 
own, as opposed to external variables which may be different 
variables when the procedure executes at different levels. 


The important special case in which these two 
descriptions are equivalent is for procedures executing at 
level one; at level one, the external variables are all 
main-program variables. The fact that external variables. 
cannot be guaranteed to be main-pregqram variables at level 
two and ahove without a painstaking check of the names of 
all internal variables through all possible chains of calls, . 
is one reason for avoiding EnneCerany. references to 
external variables in procedure bodies. 


The Use of NRETURN to Return a Variable. Any procedure 
call which returns a -non-null string (or an object of 
datatype Name) may occur to the left of an assignment sign 
as the operand of an indirect referencing operator. This was 
indicated in Chapter 5 with the rule 


‘$8123 (WORD) a PoE EE AOR) + 410 
and may be further illustratea by Ene rule 
$COUNT (ANY (VOWELS) , WORD) = $COUNT (ANY (VOWELS) *WORD) + 1 
which adds one to the value of the variable named by the 


-humber of vowels found within a word. As another example, 
the statement 
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$TRIN(INEUT) = LINE s F(DONF) 


assigns the value of LINE1 to the variable named hy the 
characters of the next trimmed data record, or causes an 
execution-time error if the trimmed record is aull. 


Programmer-defined procedures can he written specifi- . 
cally for the purpese of returning a string which will he 
used as the cperand of the f operator to return a variable. 
Consider, for example, the preblem of determining the first 
null-valued variable of the set LIST1, LIST2, ..., S{*LIST!® 
N), described in Chapter 5, and then aSsigning that variable 
the value of the next data rececrd. <A procedure named 
NEXTNULL() might he written to determine the first null- 
valued variable as follows. 


DEFINE (*NEXTNOULL (NAME) N?,*PRLNEXTNULYS ) 


+ : (END. NEXT NULL) 
PR.NEXTNULL N = N# 1 

: NEXTNULL = IDENT (S (NAME N),NULL) NAME WN 

+ | 2 S(RETURN) F(PR.NEXTNULL) 
END. NEXTNULL 


The NEXTNULL() procedure cannct fail so it may be used 
ina statement of the form 


$NEXTNULL (*LIST*) = TRIM(INPUT) 2 FC(NODATA) 


The procedure is called with a string-valued argument 
representing that part of the name which is common to all 
the variables. This string is concatenated to the value of 
the variable N internal to the procedure call, and the § 
Operator is applied to the result cf this concatenation to 
return a variable. If the value of this variable is null, a 
string representing the name of the variable is formed by 
concatenation and assigned as the value of the result 
variable; this string is returned as the value of the 
procedure call where it is used as the operand of the §$ 
operator which returns the variable needed to perform the 
assignment. . 


Since N is declared as internal, it is assiqned the 
null value every time the NEXTNULL() procedure is called, 
hence the search for the "next" variable always begins from 
one. If the search were to hegin from the value given N the 
last time the procedure returned, i.e., from the last 
variable located, then N should net be declared as internal 
so that it would retain its value from one procedure call to 
the next. . 
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A procedure can be caused. to return a variable, rather 
than a string which can be used by the $ operator to return 


a variable, with the use of the name return NRETURN. This 


return may be used only if the value of the result variable 
is a string (or a Name); it effectively applies the & 
operator to the value of the result variable, causing the 
variable named by that value to be returned as the value of. 
the procedure call. Using NRETURN, the NEXTNULL() procedure. 
may ke written as follows. — 


DEFINE (*NEXTNOLL (NAME). N*, "PR. NEXTNULL') 


e . ; > (END. NEXTNULL) 
PR.NEXTNULL N = N #1 | - 

NEXTNULL = IDENT (S$ (NAME ‘N),NULL) NAME N 
+ -: S(NRETURN) F(PR.NEXTNULL) 
END. NEXTNULL : 


This version of NEXTNULL() is exactly the same as its 
predecessor except that NRETURN has been written instead of 
RETUFN in the last statement of the procedure body, causing 
the variable named by the string formed by concatenating the 
value of NAME and N to be returned, rather than that string. 
A reference to this new NEXTNULL() procedure would have the 
form 


NEXTNULL(*LIST') = TRIM(INPUT) : F(NODATA) 
The $ operator is now. not wanted before the procedure 
reference since NRETURN has effectively applied it already. 


NRETURN is provided for convenience only; its effect 
may always be obtained by using RETURN within the procedure 
body to return the name of a variable, and by placing a_  §& 
operator directly before the procedure reference. Further 
examples of the use of NRETURN may be found in Chapters 7 
-and 8. | | 


The APPLY() Procedure. A procedure reference in a 
program text is composed of a procedure name followed 
directly by an argument list enclosed within parentheses. 
Although these arguments may be represented by arbitrarily 
complex expressions, which when evaluated yield appropriate 
values, the procedure name may not be so represented but 


must he an identifier. 


There are some applications, however, in which the 
programming would he much simplified if one could indicate 
generally, rather than specifically, which procedure is to 
be called. Consider, for example, a series of procedures 
named FIX1, FIX2, FIX3, etc., each one designed to "fix" a 
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word of the indicated length. A procedure call something 
like $("*FIX® STZE(WORD)) (WORD} is what is needed in order to 
call the appropriate procedure for any given word, hut. this 
expression is syntactically incorrect. 


Assigning an expression representing the procedure name 
to another variable, as in ; 


TEMP = ‘'FIX* SIZE (WORD) 


and then applying the $ operator as in STEMP(WORD) gives an 
expression which is syntactically correct but does not 
produce the desired result; in this case the procedure call 
TEMP(WORD) is evaluated, and its value used as the operand 
of the $ operator. (Of course, if no procedure TEMP (} were 
defined ~—— the most likely case —-— an execution-time error 
would result when it was called.) 

A way of calling a procedure, in which the name of the 
procedure to he’ called is determined at execution-time, is 
provided by the predefined procedure APPLY{() whose first 
argument may be any expression which yields a string naming 
the procedure to he called, and whose remaining arguments 
are any expressions representing the arguments to be 
supplied to that procedure. APPLY() may be applied to 
predefined procedures as well as to programmer-defined ones; 
thus 


WORD = APELY(*TRIN', INPUT} 
is equivalent to | 

WORD = TRIM(INPUT) 
and 

OUTPUT = APPLY (*LONGRR',STRING1, STRING2,VOWELS) 
is equivalent to | 


OUTPUT 


it 


LONGER (STRING1,STRING2, VOWELS) 

More usefully, the designation of the appropriate 
procedure from the set FIX1, FIX2, FIX3, etc., could be made 
with the evaluation rule 


APPLY (* FTX" STZE (WORD) ,WORD) 


which is equivalent to the rule 
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PIX3(WORD) 


if WCRD has a value three characters long. Similarly, 
executing the statement ; . 


APPL PERS TNEe ARG1 eARG2) : _F(ERROR) 


calls the procedure whose name is specified on the next anes 
record, giving it the two arguments ARG1 and ARG2. 


The value returned by APPLY() is the value returned by 
the procedure which it calls, and APPLY() returns with 
whatever return eee NRETOURN, or FRETURN) ais used by 
that procedure. Bae: 


Note that APPLY () is defined to have a varying rather 
than a fixed number of arguments, always one more than that 
of the procedure specified in its first argument. However, 
the usual rules about missing and extra arguments pertain: 
if the number cf arquments beginning with the second exceeds 
the number of formal variables specified for the procedure 
being called, the extra arguments are evaluated but 
otherwise ignored; if there. are fewer arguments than formal 
variables, each remaining formal variable is assigned the 
null value. eS | 


Although the name of the procedure may be represented 
by an expression of any complexity, that expression must 
yield a string which is an identifier when evaluated. This 
restriction comes about because all the names in the first 
argument of the DEFINE() procedure must be identifiers; all 
predefined procedures, of course, have names which are in 
identifier form. 


Using a Library of Procedures. Most tasks which a 
program is to perform ~ divide themselves naturally into a 
Series of smaller tasks, some of which are so basic as to be 
repeated many times during the course of the program. If 
each. kasic part is written as a procedure, then the 
organization of the program can he clearly seen; the body of 
each procedure need occur within the program text only once, 
but it may ke referred to whenever it is needed. Once a 
precedure has been thoroughly tested, it may form part of 
the programmer's "library" to be used, just as the 
predefined procedures are used, as a part of many different 
programs. 4 oy 2 : 


The complete program text below’ begins by providing. the 
library of procedures to which it will refer; with the 
exception of the PRINT() procedure, these procedures have 
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all occurred earlier in this chapter with the same 
definitions. After the library comes the main program, which 
consists largely of references to these procedures. The 
purpose of the program is to read data from the input file, 
isclate the words, and store them in “Lists according to 
their size. When all the words have heen read in and stored, 
the lists are printed, in crder of increasing word Size, 
with the words in each list in the order in which they were 
encountered. In addition, each word of a list which is a 
palindrome is underlined by printing a row of hyphens 
beneath it on the succeeding line, At the end of each list, 
numbers are printed indicating the number of words in the 
list and the number of palindromes; when all the lists have 
been printed, the total number of words and of palindromes 
is also provided. 


The main program hegins by determining the characters 
which are to be considered as punctuation by reading them in 
frem the first record of the input data. It. then proceeds to 
read each subsequent data record, which consists of words 
separated by Spraces and punctuation and appearing in no 
fixed format, except that no werd is broken across a record. 
As each word is found, the STORF() procedure is invoked to 
store the word in the list appropriate to its size. When all 
the words have been processed, the PRINT() procedure 1s 
calied to print the lists, shortest words first, and to 
underline each word which is a palindrome. The PRINT()} 
procedure invokes the PALTN() procedure to determine whether 
or not the word is a palindrome, the REPEAT() procedure to 
form an underline of the needed length, and the SKTP() 
procedure to produce blank lines... The PRINT() procedure 
counts the words and palindromes cecurring in each list by 
incrementing the values of the internal variables Wand P, 
Printing their values hefcre it returns. It aiso adds to the 
total count of words and palindromes by incrementing the 
values of the main-program variables WORDS and PALINS; these 
values persist and increase through ‘successive calls to 
PRINT (). | 


* EROCEDURF TO CONCATENATE A STPING OR PATTERN N TIMES 
. 


DEFINE (*REPEAT(N,OBJECT)*,*PR.REPFAT®) 


+ : (END. REPEAT) 
PRE BEPEAT N = GT(N,0) N - 1 >: F(RETIRN) 
REPEAT = REPEAT OBJECT : 


(PR. REPEAT) 
END. REPEAT © 
* . 
* TEST PROCEDURE TO FIND PALINDROMES ‘(FAILS IF NOT A PALTN) 
* 


DEPINE(*PALIN(CAND) CH', *PR.PALIN'} 


_ % 
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* SFT UP PATTERN NEEDED BY THE PALIN() PROCEDURE 
* ASSIGN IT TO A MAIN-PROGRAM VARIABLE 
PAL.PAT = POS(0) LEN(1) ¢ CH RTAB(1) . CAND *CH 
: | | | ¢  .(END.PALIN) 
* IF CANDIDATE NOW CONSISTS OF 1 OR O CHARACTERS, SUCCEED 


* OTHERWISE APPLY THE PATTERN AGAIN — 
PR.PALIN LE(STZE(CAND),1) — 2 S(RETURN) 

CAND FAL.PAT ~ : S(ER.PALIN) F(FRETURN) 
FND.PALIN | | | ae 7H 
* SIDF-EFFECT PROCEDURE TO TO SKIE N LINES ON OUTPUT FILE 
: os | | 

| DEFINE (*SKIP(KUM) °, "PRSKIP') “: (END.SKIP} 

PR.SKIP NUM = GT(NUM,O) NUM - 1 2 F (RETURN) 

OUTPNT = NULL gg (PRL SKIP) 
EWD.SKIP | fs 
* 


* SIDE-EFFECT PROCEDURE TO STORE WORDS IN LISTS BY STZF 
* . 
DEFINE ("STORE (WORD, NAME) *,"PR.STORE') s (END. STORE): 


‘ | 
* ADD ONE TO THE INDEX NUMBER FOR THIS SIZE WORD LIST 
PR.STORE $(SIZE (WORD) NAME) = S(STZE(WORD) NAME) + 1 
* 4 3 ‘ 

-* STORE THF WORD AS THE VALUE OF THE "NEXT" VARIABLE 

$(SIZE (WORD) NAME S(SIZF (WORD) NAMF)) = WORD 
+ | | 2 (RETURN) 
END.STCRE © | 
* 


* PROCEDURE TO PRINT WORDS, UNDERLINE PALINS, KEEP COUNTS 

* 
DEFINE (*PRINT(N,NAME) M,W,E*',*PR.PRINT*) | | 

+ 7 : ‘i (END. PRINT) 


PRePRINT OUTPUT = 'LISTHOFot N '-LETTEROWORDS?® 
SKIP (1) iy 4 
Z | ee | | 
* TEST FOR END OF LIST - IF WOT END, PRINT NEXT WORD 
UP.PRINT M = LT(N,$(N NAME)) M #1 ¢ F(DONE.PRINT) ~ 
OUTPUT = $(N NAME M) 
* 
* ADD ONE TO THE WORD COUNT FOR THIS SIZE 
Wo o= We 
P Ee eet 


* UNDERLINE WORD IF IT'TS A PALINDROME 
OUTPUT = PALIN(OUTPUT) REEEAT(N,'-*) 2: F(UP.PRINT) 


a : ; 
* ADD ONE TO THE PALINDROME CCUNT FOR THIS SIZE 

De ee 12S i | : (UP. PRINT) 
| Le . 


* ALL WORDS HAVE BREN PRINTED = PRING THE counts 
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DONE.PRINT  SKIP(1) , : 
OUTPUT = W 'nnoot N '=LETTERMWORDS! 


| OUTPUT = IDENT(P,NULL) 'Onnon' WN *-LETTER® 
+ , "OEALINDROMES! :  S(N. PRINT) 
OUTPUT = P ‘uant WN §-LETTEROPALINDROMES® 
‘ 
* ADD THESF TOTALS TO THE COUNTS FOR ALL SIZES 
PALINS = PALINS + P 
WLEFINT WOrDS = WORDS + W 
SKIP (2) ~ (RETURN) 
END. PRINT 
* . . 
* MAIN PART OF .PROGRAM 
* 
* INITIALIZE. BY DETERMINING THE PUNCUTATION CHARACTERS 
* AND FORMING A WORD-FINDING PATTERN 
PUNC = ‘ot TRIM (INPUT) 3: FCFRROR) 
WORD. PAT = BREAK(PUNC) . HORD SPAN(PUNC) 
* . 
* .MAYN REAL LOOP - GET THE NEXT RECORD 
REAL RECORD = TRIM(INPUT) ‘fof 2 F(LIST) 
‘ | 


* REMOVE ANY INTTIAL SPACES OR PUNCTUATION 
RECORD: POS(0) SPAN(EUNC) = NULL 


* 
* GET THE NEXT WORD 
NEXTWORD RECORD WORD.PAT = NULL ~= : F(READ) 
x. 
* SAVE LENGTH OF LONGEST WORD IN MAX 
| MAX = GT(SIZE(NORD) ,MAX). SIZE(WORD) 
x 
* TORE THE WORD IN THE LIST FOR ITS SIZE . 
STORE (WORD) _ :  (NEXTWORD) © 
* ; 
* PRINT THE LISTS, SHORTEST ONES FIRST Fe 
LIST N= LT(N,MAX) N+ 17 : F(FINAL) 
* 


* IP -THERE ARE WORDS OF LFNGTH N, PRINT THEM 
| (DIFFER(F(N *LIST'), NULL) PRINT(N, *LIST*)) 


+ | : (LIST) 

* : 

* PRINT SOME FINAL STATISTICS, PREPARFD BY PRINT() 

FINAL OUTPUT = "TOTAINNUMBERGOFAWORDSn—-—n' WORDS 
OUTPUT = 'TOTALANUMRERMOPOPALINDROMESn——n' PALING 

+ | 2 (END) 

* t 

ERROR OUTPUT = "NOmDATAS 


_ ENC 
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If the input to this program were the question 
DID THE NAME ADA REFER TO A VARIABLE AT LEVEL 1 OR LEVEL 2 
then the ontput would’ be as follows.’ 


LIST OCF 1-LFTTER WORDS. 


brwmit mb pa 


3 {-LETTER WORDS 
3 


1-LETTER PALINDROMES 


LIST OF 2-LETTER WORDS 


TO 
AT 
OR 


3 2-LETTER WORDS 
fy) 2-LETTER PALINDROMES 


LIST OF 3~LETTER WORDS 


DID 


THE 
ADA 


3 3=LETTER WORDS. 

2 3-LETTER PALINDROMES 
LIST OF 4-LETTER WORDS. 
NAME 


1 | W-LETTER WORDS 
0 - 4-LETTER PALINDROMES 
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LIST OF S-LETTER WORDS 


om an ae om on 
On a a ae a 


3 S-LETTER WORDS 

3 S-LETTER PALINDROMES 
LIST OF 8-LETTER WORDS 
VARTAPLE 

1 B-TLETTER WCRDS 


0 8-LETTER PALINDROMES 


TOTAL NUMBER OF WORDS -—~ 14 
TOTAL NUMBER OF PALTNEPRUMES —— 8 
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7A. ARRAYS 


The programming of some problems can be greatly 
Simplified with the use of sets of successively-named 
variables, such as these described in Chapters 5 and 6. 
There, indirect referencing was used to refer to variables 
with some set of names such as LIST1,LIST2,...,$("LIST* NWN). 
The variables could be thought of as forming a set because 
their names were composed of two parts, where one part was 
common to all names of the set and the other part varied; 
the variables were said to be successively-named because the 
varying part was an integer which differed by one for each 
wembter of the set. The notion that the variables with names 
differing in this. way were logically associated was, of 
course, Simply a convention adopted by the programmer. But. 
the idea of a set of variables associated together, with the 
selection of any one of them dependent on the value of an 
arithmetic expression, is so useful that data structures of 
this sort are predefined in Snotoi, under the name of 
Arrays. An array is used very much like a set of variables 
with successive names, except that the convention that the 
variables constitute a set is net the programmer's alone, 
but is shared by the Snobol system. Thus it is possible’ to 
treat the set of variables as a single aggregate in some 
cases, and to make reference to specific variables in the 
set on other occasions. — | i te 


Creating an _Array. An array is created by executing a. 

call to the predefined procedure ARRAY(). The ARRAY ({() 
- procedure has a single string-valued argument, which in its 
Simplest form is used to specify the number of variables of 
which the array is to be composed. For example, execution of 
the rule | j 


LIST = ARRAY(*1000') 


causes an array of 1000 variables to be created; this array 
is returned as the value of the ARRAY() procedure and the 
entire aggregate is assigned as the value of the variable 
named LIST. 


The variables forming an array are distinct from other 
variables in that they do not have names which can be 
written directly in program texts. Rather, they are usually 
represented in a program text by expressions which are 
composed of two parts: the first part consists of the name 
of a variable whose value is the entire "family" of 
variables that make up the array;.the second part, called 
the "selector," consists of at least one integer-valuad 
expression, called an index, enclosed within square brackets 
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and immediately following the family part of the name. 
Consecutive integer selectors are assigned to each variable 
of the array and serve to select a particular variable from 
the set. Thus variable number three of the 1000-variable 
array which is tke value of LIST may be referred tv as 
LIST(.3 j. 


When the rule 
LIST = ARRAY (*1000°*) 


is executed, the 1000 variables LIST[1], LIST[2], ..., 
LIST[ 1000] become available for use. Each of these variables 
initially has the null value, like any other variable, when 
the array is created. These variables may acquire new values 
‘by the usual means of assignment, as in the statements 


“LIST 1] = TRIM(TNPUT) :  F(DONR) 


LIST[1] POS(O) SPAN('a") = NULI 
and 
RECORD ANY (VOWELS) . LIST{[7] : F (NOVOWETL) 


Although all variables of an array are often assiqned 
values of the same datatype, there is no requiroment that 
this be done: some may be assigned Strings as values, and 
some Patterns, for instance; such a variable may even have 
an Array as its value, including the array of which it is 
itself a member, 


Array Items and Item References. The variables forming 
an array are called "array items"; references to these 
variables in program texts, expressions of the form LIST[LN}], 
are called "item references." It is important to remember 
that the variables referred to by these item references do 
not have names in the form of strings. That is, the string 
LYISI[1] is not the name of variable number one of the array 
which is the value of LIST. For one thing, such a string 
cannot be written in a program text to represent a hame 
Since it is not in identifier form. Nevertheless, every 
string is the name of a variahle, so the string LTST{1] is 
indeed the name of some variable, which may be represented 
in a program text as $"LIST[1]'; however, this variable has 
no intrinsic connection with any array. 


The variables with strings as names are all available 
to a programmer when execution of a program begins, and are 
called "natural" variables; in contrast, variables which are 
array items must be explicitly created by a call to the 
ARRAY() procedure, and in consequence are called "created" 
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variables. They have names which are not strings -—— 
necessarily, since every possible string is the name of a 
natural variable. If the name of a variable which is an. 
array item is needed (so. that it may be passed as an 
argument to a procedure, for example), a special kind of 
non-string Name must be generated ty the use of the name 
Operator described toward the end of this chapter. | 


The family part of an item reference, LIST in the 
example above, must always be an identifier and must refer 
to a variable whose value is an array. However, natural 
variables whose names are not in identifier form, such as 
the one represented by S$(CHAR ***"), and created variables, 
such as the cne. represented by LISTL[3], may be assiqned 
arrays as values. Special methods, described later in this 
charter, must then be used toc form references to the items 
of these arrays. Note that references to all items of an 
array are always formed with the use of a single name, that 
of a variabie whose value is the array to which they belong. 


Comparison with Indirect Referencing. A set of 
successivelv-named variables formed with the use of indirect 
referencing constitutes a sort of simulated array. These 
Simulated arrays have some advantages over the predefined 
array structures provided by Snobol. 


When indirect referencing is used, it is not necessary 
to specify in advance how many variabies will belong to the 
set. That is, in the loop . 


NLOCE N = N# 1 
OUTPUT = TRIN(INPUT) : F(ALLGONFE) 
$(*LIST* Ny = OUTPUT : (NLOOPY) 


the maximum value of N is determined only by the number of 
data records read, which may vary with each use of the 
program. | 


There is also no restriction that N be incremented only 
by 1 -~-— any interval may be used, not necessarily the same 
cne cn each iteration of the loop. Thus the statement 
lakelled NLOOP above may read . 


7 


NLOCP N = N# 2 
or. 
NLOOP N = N+ SIZE($(*LIST' Ny) 


or whatever. 
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Further, there is no necessity to use numeric values at 
all in forming the varying part of a name. For example, thea 
"successively-named" variables LISTA, LYSTB, ..., LIST2 
could be used by writing the loop 


ALPHA = ‘ABCDEFGHISKLNNOPORSTUVWXYZ® 
| CHARPAT = LEN(1) «© CHAR 
LOOP ALPHA CHARPAT = NULL F (DONF) 


S(*LIST* CHAR) = TRIM(INPUT) = S(LOOP) 


For that matter, there is no need for the variables of a 
Simulated array to have names which are obviously 
"successive." Thus, the varying part of each name could be 
formed from a list of words which might have no obvious 
relation to one another. Using a word as a "selector" of a 
Simulated array item provides much more information than the 
use cf an often arbitrary number. Lastly, no difficulties 
arise if the "family" part of the names is not in identifier 
FOrM. 


On the other hand, there are some advantages to using 
the predefined array structure. The principal one is that 
the array items are recognized as hbeinq related hy the 
Snoktol system, so the whole aggregate can be assigned as the 
value cf a variable, passed as an araument to a procedure, 
and so forth, Also, the variables which are array items are 
distinct from all other variables since they do not have. 
names in the form of strings, sc inadvertant conflicts of 
variable usage are easily avoided; and sometimes an item 
reference in a program text gives a more intuitive picture 
of the process being programmed than does an expression 
invelving indirect referencing. 


An array is a particularly useful data structure to 
employ when the numeric order of its items is significant, 
e.g., when the n-th item of some list is needel. For data 
which does not lend itself well to being processed in torms 
of numeric ordering, other types of data structures are 
probably more useful. Ways of creating data structures of 
one's own choosing are indicated in the following chapter. 


Multi-dimensional Arrays. It is often intuitively 
useful to think of the items of an array as being arranged 
in more than the single dimension of the LIST example ahove, 
One might want, for example, to simulate the moves on a 
chessboard by using an 8x8 array which is the value of a 
variable named BOARD. Such a two-dimensional, 64-item array 


could be created by executing the rule 
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| BOARD = ARRAY ('8,8") 


The firs t row of the. chessboard could then be represented by 
giving values to the items referred to as BOARD[1,1], 
BOARDP[ 1,2], ~.., BOARD[L 1,8]. The programmer is of course 
free to decide which dimension is to be thought of as 
indicating the rows and which as indicating the columns. If 
he prefers the opposite convention, then the first row would 
be the items BOARD[ 1,1], BOARD[2,1], ..-, BOARD{ 8,1]. 


Similarly, a three- dimensional tic-tac-toe board having 
a 5x5 square on each of its three planes could be Simulated 
by using the array created by executing the rule 


TIC3. = ARRAY ('5,5,3°") 


The central cell of this structure is the array item 
TIC 3[ Sp 322 le:° . 3 


Although it is difficult to symbolize or conceptualize 
arrays of more than three dimensions, they present no 
programming problems. For each new dimension, another number 
within the argument of the ARRAY () procedure is needed for 
the creation of the array; Similarly, another index is 
needed within the selector to form an appropriate reference 
for any given array item. There are no limitations. on the 
number of dimensions which an array may have, or on the 
number of items to be associated with each dimension. 
“Arrays of many dimensions can be used to arrange data 
elerents which differ from one another along many numeric 
scales. Each "dimension®™ is thought of as an “attribute,” 
and a data element is assigned to a particular array item 
according to the numeric value of all its attributes. The 
data elements may then be accessed in an Snare manner 
around each "dimension" cf the arrangement. 


The ARRAY() Procedure. The predefined procedure: ARRAY () 
requires a single string-valued argument which provides a | 
prototype . of the array, specifying (implicitly or 
explicitly) the number of dimensions the array is to have 
and the range of index numbers which may be used to select 
items of this array in -each dimension. Unless otherwise 
specified, it is assumed that the indexing in each dimension 
starts with 1. However, if the arrays described above as 
being the values of LIST, BOARD, and TIC3 were to be indexed 
from zero instead of from one, but were still to have the 
Same number of items as before, this: could be specified by. 
executing the rules | . | 
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LIST = ARRAY(*0:999%) 
BOARD = ARRAY(*0:7,0:7°) 
TIC3 = ARRAY ('034,0:4,022"') 


The cclon within the argument is used to separate the lowest 
index number from the highest index number for each 
dimension; the comma. is used to separate. the different 
dimensions from one another; no embedded blanks are 
permitted. 


Negative numbers may be used within the prototype of an 
array, and consequently within the selectors of its items. 
Execution of the rule 


NEGARR = ARRAY (-50:-5) 


creates a 46-element array whose items may he referred to as 
NEGARR[-50 }, NEGARR[-49], wee, NEGARR[-5]}. (Note that these 
references are arranged, as always, in ascending arithmetic. 
order.) : 


Information about the range of index numbers in each. 
dimension may he provided in terms of any expressions which 
give the desired numbers when evaluated. These indices may 
be positive, negative, or zero, but the upper bound for any 
dimension must always be gqreater than or equal to tho 
corresponding lower bound; consequently an array must always 
be ccmposed of at least one item. Thus the rules 


ARRAY1 = ARRAY (STZE(WORD1) *,* SIZE (WORD2)) 
ARRAY2 = ARRAY(M1 t:* N1 %,t M2 te! 2) 
ARRAY3 = ARRAY(A + B ',* C # D) 


may each specify the creation of a two-dimensional array, if 
the expressions within the argument of each ARRAY () 
procedure have appropriate numeric values at the time the 
rules are executed. 


Note that the commas and colons are placed within 
quotes to indicate that they are literal characters to he 
concatenated into the. string being formed to provide the 
Single argument. If the commas were not placed within 
quotes, each comma would indicate the presence of another 
argument for the ARRAY() procedure: all arguments after the 
first would ke evaluated but ctherwise ignored, since 
ARRAY() requires only one argument. The array procedure 
returns as its value an array created to the specifications 
of its arqument. Thus the variakles named ARRAY1, ARRAY?2, 
and ARRAY3 in the above example would all be assigned valucs 
of datatype Array. 
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Selectors. Selectors may also consist of any 
expressions which yield the desired index. (or indices) when 
evaluated. Thus , | 


LISTE 1] 

LIST[A + B] 

LISTE SIZE(TRIM(CARD)) ] 
LIST[ $LIST[2}] — 

LIST[ LISTE LISTE 2})}] 


are all item references which may be used to refer to 
variable number one of the array which is the value of LIST 
if the expressions A + B and SIZE(TRIM(CARD)) and $LIST{2)] 
and LIST{[LIST£[2]] all have the value 1 when the rules in 
which the above expressions appear are executed. 


Although the prototype of the array is expressed as a 
string, note that the selector of an item reference is not; 
rather the expressicns representing the indices are 
‘Separated by commas, much like the arguments of a procedure 
reference. ‘hus BOARD[ X,Y] is an appropriate item reference 
for a two-dimensional array, while BOARD[X ',* YJ], which 
specifies a non-integer index, is not. An execution-time 
errer will cccur if a non-integer results from the 
evaluation of the index for any dimension, or if the number 
of dimensions indicated by the selector is not the same as 
the number specified by the prototype for that array. 


Failure of an Item Reference. An attempt to evaluate an 
item reference may fail, causing failure of the rule in 
which the evaluation occurs. An item reference fails when 
its family part refers to a variable whose value is an 
array, but its selector yields an index for any dimension 
which falls outside the range specified by the prototype of 
that array. Thus the rule 


OUTPUT = LIST[N]} i 2 F(DONE) 


will fail and send control to DONE for values of N which are 
less than 1 or greater than. 1000 for the value of LIST 
described at the beginning of this chapter. The Simple two- 
statement loop | eos 


LOCP N = N# 1 Be od 
OUTPUT = LIST[N] > - : S(LOOP) = F(DONE) 


- can therefore he used to print the values of all items of 
the array referred to by LIST (provided these values are all 
Strings). Here the fact that the item reference can cause 
failure of the rule eliminates the need for a statement of 
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the form 


N LT(N, 1000) N+ 7 :  F(DONE) 


to terminate the loop and so somewhat simplifies the 
programming. (Note that the values of all the items of an 
array cannot be printed by a rule of the form OUTPUT = LIST, 
Since LIST has an array as its value, and only strings can 
be printed.) . 


Often reliance on the failure of an item reference. 
rather than on the failure of some test procedure does not 
Simplify the programming and may lead to logical errors. For 
example, the Loop 


FILL! N = N+ 1 
LIST[ NJ] = TRIM (INPUT) s F(FULL) S(FILL1) 


will fail and send control to FULL (1!) when the value of N 
heccmes greater than 1000 or (2) when the data is exhausted, 
withont making the (often necessary) distinction between the 
two cases. The fact that an item reference can cause failure 
of the rule must always be kept in mind to prevent the 
weiting of rules which may fail for more than one reason. 


Special Problems Concerning Item References. It is 
possible to assign an array as the value of a variahle whose 
name cannot be represented in identifier form, either 
because it contains impermissible characters, as in 


$'*N/1* = ARRAY(*1000') 
Or because it is a created variable, as in 

LIST[ 1] = ARRAY(*1000') 
Or because it is unknown, as in 

$WORD = ARRAY(*1090') 

Although each of the above rules creates an array of 

1000 items and assigns it as the value of some variable as. 
in all previous examples, the items of these arrays may not 
he referred to in the usual manner, since there is a 
restriction that the family part of an item reference’ must 


be aname in identifier form. Thus if one attempts, for the 
first two cases above, to write rules of the form 


S*A/I*( 1) = TRIM(TNEUT) 
and 
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LISTE V1.1] = TRIM(INPUT) 
then compile-time errors result. 
Writing, for the third case, the rule . 
$WORDE1}] = TRIM (INPUT) 


dces not result in a compile-time error, but does not give 
‘the desired result either. Here, the operand of the indirect 
referencing operator is not the variable WORD, as is 
desired, but: rather the item reference WORD[ 1}. The | 
evaluation of WORD[ 1] should cause an execution-time error, 
since the variable WORD was intended as the operand of the 
indirect referencing operator, and thus its value should be 
a string or a Name, not an array. ; 

All of these cases may be taken care of by simply 
assigning each array to another variable, one whose name may 
be represented by an identifier. Each of the erroneous rules | 
presented befcre can thus he replaced by a pair of rules, 
such as the following: | 


TEMP1 = $taystt 
TEMPI[1] = TRIM(INPUT) 
TEMP2 = LIST[1] 
TEMP2[i] = TRIM(INPUT) 
TEMP3 = $WORD 
TEMP3[ 1] = TRIM{INPUT) 


Note that assigning an array to a second variable does 
not cause a new array to be created, but merely allows two 
(or more) variables to have the same array as their values. 


| The TTEM() Procedure. The ITEM() procedure provides 
another method of referring to the items of an array when 
the array has been assigned to a variable whose name cannot 
be written in identifier form. The ITEM() procedure, like 
the APPLY() procedure described in Chapter 6, has a varying 
number of arguments, usvally one more than the number of 
dimensions of the array involved. The first argument must be 
an expression whose value is an array; the remaining 
arguments may be any integer-valued expressions, usually one 
for each dimension cf the array, given in the appropriate 
order. ITEM() returns as its value (by NRETURN) the variable 


specified by using its first argument to indicate a family _ 


and its remaining arguments together to form a_ selector. 
Thus the expression ITEM(LIST,1) is equivalent to. the 
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expression LIST{[1], and ITEM(BOARE,8,8) is equivalent to 
POARD[ 8,8]. More usefully, the rules 


ITEM(f*A/1°,1) = TRIM(INPUT) 

ITEM(LIST[1]-1) = TRIM( INPUT) 
and 

ITEM (SWORD, 1) = TRIM(INEUT) 


could all be used in place of the rules involving TEMP1, 
TEME?, and TEMP3, above. 


A procedure reference to ITEM(} may be written wherever 
an item reference may appear. Thus the rule 


OUTPUT = TIC3ILX,Y,.2} 
may ke written as 
OUTPUT = ITEM(TIC3,X,Y,2) 


with the same effect. ITEM() fails, in just the way that an 
item reference fails, if the index for any dimension within 
the selector which is formed falls ontside the range 
Specified by the prototype of the array involved. 


Although the selector part of an item reference must 
consist of a list of indices separated by commas, as in 
TIC3[ X,Y,Z}, and may not be expressed aS a concatenated 
string, as in TIc3fxX ",' ¥ *,' Zj, the ITEM() procedure 
allows the selector to he represented by either method and 
even by combinations of the two. Furthermore, TTEM() does 
not require that the proper number of index expressions he 
present in its arguments. It uses only as many indices a5 
are appropriate for the array given as its first argument; 
it assumes the value zero for missing indices, and evaluates 
but ctherwise ignores the expressions for extra indices. 
Thus the number of arguments with which ITEM() may be called 
can vary not only with the number of dimensions of the array 
being indexed but also with the choice of representation for 
each index. The four-argument call 


ITEM (TIC3,X,1%, 2) 
has the same effect as either of the three-argument calls 
ITEM(TIC3,X ',! Y,2) 


Or 
ITEM(TIC3,X,Y ',* 2) 
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or the two-argument call 
ITEM(TIC3,X ',' Y "yt F) 


Fach returns the item MTIC3[X,Y¥,%2] as its value. The 
importance of this feature is illustrated by an example at 
the end of this chapter.. | Sait 3 aan 


The PROTOTYPE () Procedure. The PROTOTYPF() procedure 
cam accept as itS Single argument any expression whose value 
is cf datatype Array, and returns as its value a string 
giving the prcetotype of that array. This prototype wili be 
the same as the one specified in the cali to the ARPAY() 
procedure which caused the array to be created, except that 
he lower bound for each dimensicn is always explicitly 
expressed, and the integers specifying the bounds are in 
canonical forn {a sign retained only for negative numbers, 
leading zerces suppressed, and zero represented by the 
Single character 9). Thus if the rules ; 


BOARD = ARRAY(*08,08') 
TIC3 = ARRAY ('S,5,3') 
LIST = ARRAY (*0:999') 
NEGARR = ARRAY ('-50:#5') 


have been executed, then execution of the rules 


OUTPUT = PROTOTYPE (BOARL) 
OUTPUT = PROTOTYPE(TIC3) 
OUTPUT = PROTOTYPE(LIST) 
OUTPUT = PROTOTYPE (NEGARR) 


will cause the strings 


28 122, 

eo te Gee ee Bese. 
2999 

50:5 


to ke printed. Such strings may be investigated with a 
pattern-matching rule to determine the structure of the 
array; this may be useful in cases where the dimensions have 
not been given as literals within the ARRAY() procedure's 
argument, but have heen specified by more complicated 
expressions or supplied from the data. For example, an array 
could be created by executing the rule ms 


BOXES = AFRAY(DIM1 ',* [TM2) 


Althcugh the value of BOXFS appears to-be a two-dimensional 
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array, this is’ not necessarily the case since the values of 
DIM1 and DIM2, perhaps acquired from the input file, may 
contain any number of commas, each indicating another 
dimension. The number of dimensions of this array may be 
determined by the following simple program segment which 
searches the string returned by PROTOTYPE() to determine how 
Many commas it contains; the number of dimensions is always 
one more than the number of commas. 


STRING = PROTOTYPE (BOXES) 
LOOP STRING BREAK(*',*) ',* REM . STRING =: F(DONE) 
COMMA = COMMA # 1 : (LOOP) 
DONE DIMENS = COMMA # 4 


The PROTOTYPE() procedure may aise take a pattern or a 
Name or ae structure of programmer-defined datatype as its 
argunent. A description of the use of PROTOTYPE() with an 
argument of one of these datatypes may be found in Appendix 
A, section YI.B. 


The TYPE() Procedure. The TYPE() procedure is one which 
Will accept any expression as its single argument. If the 
value cf its argument is of a predefined datatype, the 
procedure returns as its value a string specifying that. 
datatype: if the value is of a programmer-defined datatype, 
the string DATA is returned. For example, execution of the 


rule 
OUTPUT = TYPE (*SASSAFRAS") 

will print STRING while execution of the rule 
OUTPUT = TYPE({ARB) 


(if ARB still has its predefined value) Will produce 
PATTERN: the rule | 


OUTPUT = fTYPE(LIST) ‘noon’ TYPE(LIST[1) | 
will print ARRAY followed by INTEGER. 


TYPE(} is often used to test whether or not some 
variable has a value of the expected datatype before some 
process is allowed to continue. Tt is) particularly = usefil 
for testing whether values passed to the formal variables of 
a procedure are of the correct datatype, and for insuring 
that all values assigned to OUTPUT are of datatype String or 
datatype Integer. 
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The short loop presented earlier to print the values of 
all items belonging to a specified array may be amended with 
the use of the TYPE() procedure to first test the datatype 
of each value and then to print only those of datatype 
String or Integer. This amended -program segment uses 
indirect referencing within the go-to to transfer to a label 
representing the type cf the value being processed. If the - 
value is of datatype String or Integer then the value is 
printed; if it is of any other datatype, a message regarding 
-its type is printed. %n either case, the value of the 
selector is printed first so that the particular item whose 
vaiue is being printed or described may be identified. The 
PROTOTYPE({) procedure is used in the first. statement to 
insure that a one-dimensional array is being processed, and 
to determine the lower bound of this array. 


TEST WHETHER ARRAY IS 1-DIMENSIONAL AND FIND LOWER BOUND 


eeu eK + 


* 
PROTOTYPE(LIST} BREAK(*s*") . N ts! 
| SPAN (*-0123456789') RPOS(0) +: FP(ERROR) 
_LCOP TO PRINT ALL VALUES WHICH ARE STRINGS 
IF LIST[N] EXISTS, GO TO THE STATSMENT LABELLED BY THE 
TYPE OF ITS VALUE | 
LOOP LISTEN] : F(DONE) S(STYPE(LIST[N }} 
os , 
STRING - | : . 
INTEGER ONTPUT = N ‘ant LIST[ N] : (INC) 
REAL 
PAYTERN 
ARRAY 
NAME 
CODE 7 
DATA OUTPUT = N ‘nnTHISoITEMnMISoOFnTYPEn' TYPE (LIST[N }) 
* ; 
* INCREMENT INDEX TO GET NEXT ITEM 
INC N = N# 1 " = (LOOP) 


The lahels provided in the program text (with the 
exception of LCOP and INC) are exactly the strings returned 
by the TYPE() procedure. All have been mentioned except 
CODE, which is described briefly in Appendix A, section 
II.C. These labels provide an exhaustive list of the string 
values which TYPE() can return. 


The program text may appear strange because of the 
number of null rules. Since the statements labelled STRING 
and INTEGER both need the same rule, it has been written 
cnly once in the second of these statements, the one 
lakelled INTEGER. If control is sent to the statement 
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lakelled STRING, it is sent on immediately to the statement 
labelled INT¥GER where the rule which calls for printing is 
executed, since the statement labelled STRING has no rule 
and no go-to to be processed. Similarly, since the 
statements labelled REAL, PA \TTERN, ARRAY, NAME, CODE, and 
CATA all need the same rule, it is written only once in the 
last of these statements, the one labelled DATA. 


The evaluation rule LIST[N] is needed in order for 
failure of the item reference to be detected. If this 
evaluation rule were omitted and the statement consisted 
solely of the go-to | 

: ($TYPE(LIST{£N])) 


then there would be no way to terminate the loop gracefully, 
and an execution-time error would result when the item 
reference failed within the go-to because the value of WN 
became too poner 


Procedure to Return_a Selector. There are a@ number of 
processes concerning arrays which it would be convenient to 
express as progdrammer-defined procedures since they are so 
frequently needed. For example, one often wants to know the 
selector associated with the first null-valued item of an 
array so that this item may he given another value. The 
following SELFCT() procedure fails if there are no nnll- 
valued items, or succeeds and returns the selector of the 
first null item as its value. Tt works for any one- 
dimensional array, and uses PROTOTYPE() as before to test 
that the array is one-dimensional and to find its lower 
bound. The single argument of SELECT() may be any expression 
whese value is an array. 


DEFINE ('SELFCT (ARR1)N*,"PR.SEL') : (END. SELECT) 
* TEST WHETHER FIRST ARGUMENT HAS AN ARRAY AS ITS VALNE 
PR.SEL IDENT (TYPE (ARR1),*ARRAY') :  F(SEL.ER1) 
* 
* (EST WHRTHER ARRAY IS 1-DIMENSIONAL AND FIND LOWER BOUND 
PROTOTYPE(ARR1) BREAK(*:') . Nts! 

SPAN ('-0123456789") RPOS(0) =: F(SEL.ER2) 


TEST WHETHER THIS ITEM HAS A NUIL VALUE 
RETURN ITS SELECTCR TF IT DOES 
UT.SFL SELECT = INDENT (ARRI[EN }) N : S(RETURN) 


*H#tO 8% & RH 


ELSE INCREMENT INDEX TO LOOK AT THE NEXT ITEM 
N = Nt 1 


* 
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* TEST WHETHER THIS SELECTOR IS OUTSIDE THE BOUNDS OF ARRAY 


* IF SO, THIS ARRAY CONTAINS NO NOULL-VALUED. ITEMS 
ARRI[N} : F(FRETURN) S(ONT. SEL) 

F | 

* PRINT ERROR MESSAGES AND STOP 

SEL.ER1 OUTPUT = * ARGUMENTGOPASELECT () GNOTHANDARR AY 

. | ot (END) 

SEL.ER2 OUTPUT = ‘ARRAYHPASSEDGISnNOTa1-DIMENSIONAL! 

Fi | 2: (END) 

END. SELECT | ; 2 | 


When this procedure is used, as in the statements 


Q = SELECT (LIST) 2 F(FULL) 
LIST[Q] WORD 


or, equivalently, 
LIST[ SELECT(LIST) ] = WORD ¢ F(FULL) 


the procedure ceference SELECT(LIST) causes the value of the 
variable LIST to be assigned as the value of the formal 
variabie ARR1 internal to the procedure call. If the value 
of. LIST is an array, as is intended, this means that the two 
variables L=™ST and ARR1 have the same array as their values. 
The first statement of the procedure body tests the value of 
ARR1 to insure that it is indeed of datatype Array before 
proceeding; the second statement further tests that this 
array is one-dimensional. If either test fails, an 
appropriate error message is written and the procedure ends 
execution of the program. If ARR1 has as value a one- 
dimensional array, then the lower bound of this array is 
assigned to the internal variable N. Then the. evaluation 
rule ARRI[N] is executed: this refers to the same array iten 
as LIST[N] since ARR1 and LIST both have the same array as 
value. This rule fails oniy when the value of N exceeds the 
upper bound of the array, which occurs. only when all items 
of the array have already been considered. Hence if the rule 
fails the array contains no null-valued items. and an FRETURN 
is taken. If the rule ARRI[N] does not fail then the value 
of ARRI[N] is tested to see whether or not it is null; if it 
is null then the result variable SELECT is assigned the 
value of N so that this value .is returned as the value of 
the procedure call. 


Procedure_ to o_ Interchange Ty0_ _Arrays. There are some 
procedures “which need to be passed the name of the variable 
whose value is an array, rather than the array which is the 
value of that variable. Consider two variables named X and 


Y; the value of X is a one-dimensional array of 10 items, 
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while the value of Y is a one-dimensional array of 100 
items. The programmer wishes to cause the value of X¥ to be 
the 100-item array, and the value of Y to be the 10-iten 
array. Before performing this swap he wants to he sure that 
X and Y are both one-dimensicnai arrays. This process may be 
performed with the side-effect procedure SWAP() which has 
three arguments: the names of the twe variables whose values 
are arrays, and the number of dimensions these arrays are 
both to have. Fach name is presented as a string which will 
be passed to the procedure body to he used as the operand of 
the indirect referencing operator to return a variable; the 
humber of dimensions may be expressed as any numeric-valued 
expression. The SWAP () procedure uses the REPEAT() 
rrocedure, described at the beginning of Chapter 6, to huila 
a pattern which can be used to determine whether or not the 
prototype of each array has the specified number of 
dimensions. 


DEFINE ("SWAP (A,B,N) PAT1, PAT2, TEMP", "PR. SWAP *) 
+ : (END. SWAP) 
* 
* TEST WHEYHER THE FIRST TWO ARGUMENTS ARE ARRAY-YALUED 


PR.SWAP IDENT (TYPE (SA) ,¢ARRAY') >: F(SWAP.EP1) 
IDENT (TYPE (SB) , "ARRAY *) >: F(SWAP.ER2) 

* 

* TEST WHETHER BOTH ARRAYS ARE OF THE SPECIFIED DINFNSION 

* BUILD A PATTERN USING REPEAT() TO LOOK FOR THE RIGHT 

* NUMBER OF COLONS WITHIN THE PROTOTYPE 
PAT? = BREAK(":") t:! 

PAT2 = POS(0) REPEAT (PAT1,N) 

‘ SPAN ("-0123456789") RPOS (0) 
PROTOTYPE(SA) PAT2 : F(SWAP.ER3) 
PROTOTYPE ($B) PAT2 >: F(SWAP.ERM) 

4 

* FOTH ARE ARRAYS OF THE SPECIFIED DIMENSION 

* SWAP THEM AND RETURN 
TEMP = $A 
$A = $8 | 
$B = TEMP : (RETURN) 

* 


* PRINT ERROR MESSAGES AND FAIL 
SWAP.ER1 OUTPUT = "FIRSTHARGIUMENTOCFOSWAP () oNOTOANNARRAY'® 


+ : (FRETURN) 
SWAEJER? OUTPUT = *"SECONDNARGUMENTHOFASWAP () HNOTHANAARRAY? 
t : (FRETURN) 
SWAPLER3 OUTPUT = "FIRSTHARRAYNNOTHOFADIMENSIONaY N 

+ : (FRETIRN) 

SWAPS ERY OUTPUT = *SECONDDARRAYONOTNOPMDIMENSIONn!' N 

+ | : (FRETURN) 


FND.SWAP 
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A call on this rrocedure to do the swapping of the 
values of X and Y as described above could have the form 


SWAP(*X*, "YY", 1) :  F(ERROR) 


Since the formal variables A and B never appear within 
the procedure body except preceded by a $ operator, it would 
seem at first that the call SWAP (X,Y,1) could be. used 
instead of the call SWAP('X','Y*',1) and all the indirect | 
referencing operators removeg from the procedure body, since 
the expression $'*X' is. indeed equivalent to X in all cases. 
If this were done, however, the value of X would be used 
wherever the formal variable A occurred in the procedure 
body. While the expressions TYPF(A) and PROTOTYPE(A), © where 
A has as its value the same array that is the value of X, 
will indeed work as desired, rules of the form A= 8B and 
B = TEMP, will not produce the desired effect. Execution of 
the rule A = B would cause the formal variable A to be 
assigned the array which is the value of Y, and the rule 
B = TEMP would cause the formal variable B to be assigned 
the array which is the value of X. Thus the values of A and 
B, which are internal to the procedure call only, would he 
Swapped rather than the values of the external variables X 
and Y¥. In order to change the value of X, the string which 
is its nane must te passed and a rule of the form SA = $8 
must be used, since the expression $A, in this: case, will 
return the external variable X to which an assignment can 
then be made. 


The Name Operator. Since array items do not have 
strings as names, problems arise when one tries to pass the 
name cf an array item to a procedure. If the 100-item array 
described above had heen assigned to the created variable 
LIST[1] instead of to the natural variable Y, and its value 
was to be swapped with that of the 10-item array ubacn is 


the value of X, then a call of the form 
SWAP('X', *LIST[ 1)}*,1 


would not produce the desired effect since the string 
LIST[1] is the name of a natural variable, and thus cannot 
be the name of a created variable. 


The problem of passing the name of a created variable 
is solved with the use of the name operator, a unary 
operator whose symbol is a period. This operator takes any 
_wariable as its operand and returns as its value a special 
object of datatype Name which is a name for that variable. 


Thus the name of the created variable LIST[1} may be. 


represented as .LIST[1], so a procedure call of the form 
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SWAP(*X',.LIST[£[1],1) 
would produce the desired effect. 


It the operand of the name operator is a natural 
variable, which thus has a string name like X for example, 
then the Name .X provides still a ditferent name by which to 
refer to that variable. The two names always refer to the 
same variable, and can be used interchanqeably. The 
application of the $ operator to an operand of datatype Name 
gives the same effect as its application to a string-valued 
Operand: the variable named by the operand is returned. Thus 
the call 


SWAP (.X,.LIST[ 1], 1) 


could be used as well. The only necessity for the use of the 
name operator arises when names of created variables must he 
passed to and from procedures. Note that objects of datatype 
Name cannot he printed. 


As an example of an application in which a Name is to 
be returned by a procedure, consider an amended version of 
the SELECT() procedure, presented earlier in this chapter, 
which would return the Name of the first null-valued rtem of 
an array rather than its selector. This amended procedure, 
called STEP(), is presented below; the entire procedure hody 
is the same as that of SELECT() except for the statement 
labelled OU'..STEP in which the result variable is assigned a 
value of datatype Nane. 


* FROCRDURE TO RETURN NAME OF FIRST NULL-VALUED ITEM 
" 


DEFINE (‘STEP (ARR1)N','"PR.STEP') : (END.STEP) 


* 
* TEST WHETHER FIRST ARGUMENT HAS AN ARRAY AS ITS VALUPF 
PR.STEP IDENT (TYPE (ARR1), "ARRAY *) s: FCUSTEP.ERT) 

* . 


* TEST WHETHER ARRAY IS 1-DIMENSICNAL AND FIND LOWER BOUND 
PROTOTYPE(ARR1). BREAK(t:") 2 N 's8 
SPAN (*'-0123456789") RPOS(0) : F(STEP.FR2) 


+ 

* 

* TEST WHETHER THIS ITFM HAS A NULL VALUE 

* RFTURN THE NAME OF THIS ITEM IF IT DOFS 

OUT.STEP STFP = IDENT(ARRI[N],NULL) .ARRI[N] =: S(RETURN) 
* 


* ELSE INCREMENT INDEX TO LOOK AT NEXT ITEM 
N = N# 1 
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* TEST WHETHER THIS SELECTOR IS OUTSIDE THE BOUNDS OF ARRAY 
* IF SO, THIS ARRAY CONTAINS NO NULL-VALUED ITEMS 

ARRI[ N] : P(FRETURN) S(OUT.STEP) 
* 
* PRINT FRROR MESSAGES AND STOP _ 
STEP.ER1 OUTPUT = 'ARGUMENTNOFoOFIND () oNOTOANGARRAY' : (END) 
STEP.ER2 OUTPUT = "ARRAYOPASSEDUISoNOToOI-DIMENSIONAL': (END) 
END. STEP | 


The rule 
$STEP (LIST) = WORD -:  F(FULL) 


may be used to assign the value of WORD to the first null- 
valued item of the array which is the value of LIS?. 
Execution will cease if the value of LIST is not a one- 
dimensional array (in which case an error message is 

printed). The procedure call will fail if there are no nuli-. 
valued items remaining within the array. If the procedure 
call succeeds it returns the Name of the first null-valued 
item; this Name is used as the operand of the §$ operator 
which returns the needed variable. 


Alternatively, an NRETURN could be used to cause the 
procedure to return a variable rather than an object of 
datatype Name, but the name operatcr would still be needed 
within the procedure body. If the statement labelled. 
CUT.STEP were written as 


OUT.STEP STEP = IDENT(ARRI[N], NULL) .ARRI[N] : S(NRETURN) 
then the procedure call would have the form 
STEP(LIST) = WORD : F(FULL) 


since the value returned by STEP() is the variable needed 
for assignment. 


Porming_all_ Selectors of _an Array. Whenever the STEP() 
procedure is called, it always starts by investigating the 
"first" item of a one-dimensional array, that is, the one 
whose selector is formed by using the lower bound of the 
array as its single index. The procedure continues to form 
new selectors by adding one to the value of this index until 
a null value is found, or until an attempt is made to 
increase the index beyond the upper bound of the array; if 
this happens, then every selector of the array has been 
used. Since the STEP() procedure has been written to process 
One-dimensional arrays only, the method it uses fot 
determining all selectors of an array is very simple. The 
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process of determining all selectors . becomes nore 
complicated when an array is multi-dimensional. 


A general purpose nethod which would work for an array 
of any number of dimensions could he described as follows. 
Start with a selector formed by using the lower bound of 
each dimension as its index; this information may he 
obtained from the prototype of the array. (For example, the 
initial selector of . an array whose prototype is 
02:2,1:10,1:10 is 0,1,1.) Subsequent selectors are formed hy 
adding one to .the index of the last (rightmost) dimension 
until the upper bound for that dimension is reached (just as 
for a one-dimensional array), while keeping all other 
indices constant. When the upper bound of the last index is 
reached, reset that index to its lower bcund and increment 
the index of the penultimate dimension by one. For this 
value of the next-to-the-last index, run through all values 
of the last index again, resetting when the wpper bound is 


reached. Repeat this process for all values of the 
penultimate dimension, then reset the this index to its 
lower bound and kegin incrementing the index of the 
antipenultimate dimension, «© repeating the previously 


described processes fur each of its values, etc. Proceed 
until the index of the first dimension has reached its upper 
bound; then, all selectors of the array have been formed. 


If the process just described is applied to a three- 
dimensional array whose prototype is 1:3,3:2:2,1:2, tho 
following selectors will be formed in the indicated 
"nureric" order. . 


(1.)  1,1,1 (5.) - 2,1,1 ( 9.) 3,1,1 
(2.) 1,1,2 (6.)  2,1,2 (10.) 3,1,2 
(3.) -1,2),1° (Ts¥, 2,241 (11.) 3,2,1 
(iF. 4,952 (8.) 2,2,2 (12.)  3,2,2 


It is easily seen from this display that the rightmost 
index does indeed vary most often, while the leftmost index 
is never reset but goes through its range of values only 
Once. The process could be described just as easily with the 
leftmost index varying most often, but the order in which 
the . particular selectors are formed is immaterial since the 
same process may he used whenever all items of an acray are 
to be considered. Thus if all items are assigned values hy 
the method just described and later the same method is used 
to print the values, then the values will be printed in 
whatever order they were asSigned. Since there are tmany 
applications in which all items of an array must be. 
considered, it is convenient to express this process in 
terms of a procedure, 
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Procedure to Return the "Next" Selector. Presented 
below is a programmer-defined procedure, NFXT(), which 
requires two strings as arguments: the first represents a 
current selector and the second the prototype of the array 
whose "next" selector is-to be formed; this selector is 
returned in the form of a string as'the value of the NEXT {} 
procedure, Here "next" is used to mean the selector. which 
follows in the order described in the preceding section. The 
NEXT(} procedure fails when there is no next selector, for 
exantple, when the current selector passed as its argument is| 
the last in the order described above. 


* PROCEDURE TO RETURN THE "NEXT" SELECTOR 
DEFINE (* NEXT (SEL, PROTO) INDEX, LB,UB',*PR.NEXT!) 
* PATTERN FOR TEARING SELECTOR APART INTO ITS INDICES 


* ASSIGN THIS PATTERN TO THE MAIN-PROGRAM VARIABLE SEL.PAT 
SEL~PAT = (*,' { NULL) SPAN (Ye 0125996762") » INDEX 


+ REOS (0) 
4 
* PATTERN FOR TEARING PROTOTYPE APART TO FIND LOWER AND 
a UPPER BOUNDS 
& ASSIGN THIS PATTERN [0 THE MAIN-PROGRAN VARIABLE PROT.PAT 
: PROT.PAT = (*,* | NULL) sa aay oes ee . LB 
+ ‘s* SPAN(*-0123456789") . UR RPOS (0) = (END.NEXT) 
rm 
* FIND RIGHTMOST INDEX OF THE SELECTOR STRING AND REMOVE 
i FAIL IF NO MORE INDICES TO BE FOUND. 
PR.NEXT SEL S®L.PAT = NULL 2 F(FRETURN) 
* 
* FIND LOWER & UPPER BCUNDS FOR THIS DIMENSION 
: PROTO PROT.PAT = NULL 
* | : 
* INCREMENT INDEX IF IT IS LESS THAN THE UPPER BOUND 
INDEX = LT(INDEX,UB) INDEX # 1 =: F(RESET. NEXT) 
* a 
* FORM NEXT SELECTOR STRING BY CONCATENATION 
NEXT = IDENT(SEL,NULL) INDEX.*,* NEXT : S(RET.NEXT) 
NEXT = SEL ',* INDEX ',* NEXT | 7 
* 
* REMOVE SPURIOUS FINAL COMMA PROM SELECTOR STRING 
RET.NEXT NEXT ',? RPOS (0) = NULL © : (RETURN): 
* 2 
* RESET THIS INDEX 10. ITS LOWER BCNND, CONCATENATE IT TO 
* | HE SELECTOR STRING BEING FORMED AND PROCEED TO WORK 
* ON THE NEXT INDEX 
RESET. NEXT 
NEXT = LB ',* NEXT : (PR. NEXT) 


END.NEXT. 
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Note that the NEXT() procedure returns a string as its 
value. Thus the selector represented by that string cannot 
he used within an item reference, where only a selector list 
is appropriate, but may be used as the second argument of 
the ITEM{) procedure, as in the rule 


OUTPUT = ITEM (LIST, NEXT (SELECT, PROTOTY PF(LIST) )) 


where the value of SELECT is a string representing the last- 
used selector. If the ITEM() procedure were not defined to 
accept a string as its second argument, it would not he 
possible to write a useful, general purpose NEXT() procedure 
to work on an array with any number of dimensions, 


NEXT() was devised for the purpose of returning all 
successive selectors of an array, each call to NEXT() 
returning the next selector until a failure transfer is 
executed. The loop shown below uses the NEXT() procedure in 
this way. The INIT() procedure which precedes the Loop 
provides a string to ke used as the initial value of SELECT; 
INTT() takes a prototype as its argument and returns the 
"first" selector of an array described by that prototype. 


DEFINE ("INIT (PROTO) LBPAT, LBS, *PR.INTIT’) 
a 


% 


SET UP PATTERN TO FIND LOWER BOUND FOR EACH DIMENSION 
* ASSIGN THIS PATTERN TC THE MAIN-PROGRAM VARTABLE LB.DAT 
LBPAT = BRRAK(':") . LB 's* (BREAK(*,") ',' | PEM) 


+ : (END. INIT) 

* 

* USE THIS PATTERN TC FIND NEXT LOWER BOUND 

PR.INIT PROTO LB.PAT = NULL 2 F(RET.INIT) 

* FORM INITIAL SELECTOR STRING BY CONCATENATION 
INIT = INIT ',* LB : (PRL INIT) 

* REMOVE SPURICUS INITIAL COMMA AND RETURN 

RETJINIT INIT ',* = NULL : (RETURN) 


END. INIT 
* 


* LOOP TO PRINT ALL SELECTORS OF LIST 


SRLECT = INIT(PROTOTYPE (LIST)) 
LOOP OUTPUT = ITEM(LIST,SELECT) 

SELECT = NEXT(SELECT,PRCTOTYPE(LIST)) 
+ > S(LOOP) 


Since NEXT() is meant to be used in this and similar 
ways, it has no special provision for dealing with selector 
strings passed as the first argument which fall outside the 
range of the array; such provisicns could be added to make 
the procedure more generally useful. 
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Procedure to Return a Copy of any Array. It is often 
necessary to make. a copy of an array, rather than merely 
assigning the same array as the value of more than one 
variable, so that changes in the values of the copy can he 
made without affecting the original. To make a copy of an 
array means to create a new array with the same prototype as 
that of the original, and to assign to each of its items the 
Same valve as that of the corresponding item in the original 
arrays. The following CCPY{) procedure returns as its value a 
copy of any array;. it requires only one argument, which’ may 
be any expression whose value is the array to be copied -— 
this array may have any number of dimensions. The COPY () 
procedure invokes the INIT() procedure to form the initial 
selector string, and the NEXT() procedure to insure that all 
items. are considered and hence copied; both of these 
_procedures are described in the preceding section. A call to 
the COPY() procedure. fails, causing an error message to be 
printed, only if its argument is not of datatype Array. 


* PROCEDURE TO RETURN A COPY OF ANY ARRAY 


x 
DEFINE (*COPY (ARR1) SELECT, £°,'PR.COPY') +: (END.COPY) 
Z | | PE } , 
* TEST WHETHER ARGUMENT IS AN ARRAY | 
PR.COPY IDENT(TYPE(ARR1),*ARRAY") > F(COPY.ER1) 
5d _ 
* CREATE A NEW ARRAY WITH PROTOTYEF OF ARGUMENT 
* AND ASSIGN IT AS THE VALUE OF THE. RESULT VARIABLE 
P = PROTOTYPE(ARR1) 
COPY = ARRAY (P) 
* 
* CALL INIT() TO RETURN THE PIRST SELECTOR OF THIS ARRAY 
| SELECT = INIT(P) 
* 


* COPY VALUE OF NEXT ITEM OF ARRAY, USING ITEM () 
_ COPY.COPY | ne eee 
ITEM(COPY,SELECT) = ITEM(ARR1,SELECT) 


+ 
x 
* CALL NEXT() TO RETURN THE NEXT SELECTOR OF THIS ARRAY 
* TF NO NEXT SELECTOR, RETURN 


SELECT = NEXT(SELECT,P) : S(COPY.COPY) 
+ F (RETURN) 
COPY.ER1 OUTPUT = 'ARGUMENToOOFOCOPYoONOTOANDARRAY'* 
+ 2 (FRETURN) 


END. COPY 
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I. PRCGRAM PROCEDURES are used by the programmer as _ basic 
Operations in constructing proqrams. 


1. 


General Comparison 


IDENT () 
DIFFER () 


String Comparison 
LGT () 
Arithmetic Comparison 


EO () 
NE 
GT () 
GE() 
LT () 
LE {} 


B. Result Procedures 


A PR UD ORE OOD SED TS ENE AP et eee eae 


Pattern Ccocnstruction 


ANY () 
NCTANY () 
SPAN{) 
BREAK () 
LEN () 
TAB () 
RTAB() 
PCS() 
RPOS() 
ARBNO () 


String Operation 


TRIM() 
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2. 


Structure Creation 


ARRAY {) | 


Field Selection 


PARAM () 
FIRST () 
REST() 
LEFT () 
RIGHT () 
FAMILY () 
SELECTOR () 


IT. SYSTEM PROCEDURES are used to communicate 
and requests to the Snotol systen. 


Programmer-defined Prccedures 
DEFINE () 
Programmer-defined Datatypes 


DATA () 


Attributes of Objects 


STZE() 
DATATYPE () 
TYPE() 
PROTOTYPE () 


Execution Information 


ALPHABET () 
DATE() 
CLOCK () 
TIME () 
STCOUNT () 
STLIMIT () 


instructions 
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MAXLNGTH () 
FNCLEVEL () 
NEXTVAR () 


C. Requests for System Actions 


1. Special Execution 


ITEM () 
APPLY () 
IF) 


2. Set Mode of Pattern-Matching 


ANCHOR () 
3. Datatype Conversion 


CCNVERT () 
CODE() 


1. File Association 


INPUT () 
OUTPUT () 
DETACH () 


2. Requests for File Actions 
ENDGROUP () 
REWIND () 
REMARK () 
FREEZE () 
3. Tests of File Position 


FORLEVEL () 
FOI () 
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The foregoing classification scheme is introduced as an 
aid to understanding the purpose and use of the various 
predefined procedures; the particular classes differentiated 
play no part in the definition of Snobol, and other 
Classifications couid be devised. Notice that most 
programmer-defined procedures declared by DEFINE () 
constitute extensions of the classes of test procedures an4 
result procedures, and that those declared by DATA() 
constitute extensions of the classes of structure creation 
and field selection procedures. 


In the descriptions which follow, each predefined 
procedure is shcwn along with the kind of value required for 
its argument(s) and the kind of value it returns. There are 
no syntactic restrictions on tke form of arguments; since 
ail arguments are passed "by value" in Snobol procedure 
calls, actual arguments may be written as arbitrarily- 
complicated expressions. There are, however, semantic 
restrictions on the values resulting from evaluation of 
actual arguments, defined in terms of "datatypes." Every 
data ohject known to a Snobol program is of datatype String, 
Integer, Pattern, keal, Array, Wame, Code, or a programner- 
defined datatype. Fach procedure is shown here with the 
datatypes it will accept; a call of a procedure usinqg an 
argument: with a wrong datatype will result in an execution- 
time error. Some procedures are described as accepting the 
non-datatype "structure"; these procedures Will accept an 
argument of any programmer-defined datatype. Some procedures 
are described as accepting the non-datatype "any"; these 
procedures impose no restrictions cn their arguments. Soma 
procedures are described with an empty argument list; these 
procedures are defined to have no arguments. 


There are two generalizations not specifically 
mentioned in the descriptions: (1) a procedure which accepts 
a Pattern will accept a String or an Integer; (2) a 
procedure which accepts a String will accept an Integer. 


Any predefined procedure may te called with more or 
fewer arguments than are shown in its definition. Missing 
arguments are assumed to be the null value; extra arguments 
are evaluated but otherwise ignored. The evaluation of extra 
arguments may have important consequences,. however; if the 
evaluation involves the invocation of procedures which 
rroduce side effects, for example, it will cause those side- 
effects to occur before the outer procedure call occurs, and 
failure during any part of the evaluation of the arguments 
will result in failure of the rule before the proceiure call 
cccurs. The extra arguments are ignored only in the sense 
that they are not passed to the precedure being called. 
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I. PROGRAM PROCEDURES 


I.A Test_Procedures 


IDENT (any,any) Returns: null value, or fails 
DIFFER (any,any) Returns: null value, or fails 


IDENT () and DIFFER() are used to compare two arquments 
of any datatype to see if they are indistinguishahle to the 
Snokol system —— equivalent pattern structures, the same 
array, equal integers, identical character strings, or 
whatever. IDENT() succeeds if its arguments are identical; 
DIFFER() succeeds if its arguments are not identical. 


IDENT (PRU. PAT, TEST. PAT) > DIFFER(WORD,NULL) 


LGT (String, String) Returns: null value, or Fails 


LGT() —— a mnemonic for Lexiccgraphically Greater Than 
-- compares two strings to see if they are "alphabetically" 
ordered, using as an alphabet the computer's character set 
in its standard collating sequence. (Notice that the 
arguments must be given in the reverse of the aesired order; 
the test is whether the first argument follows the second 
argument.) 


LGT (WORD, 'LEMUEL') :  LGT(WORD, TES) 


FQ (Integer, Integer) Returns: null value, or fails 
EQ (Real, Real) Returns: noll value, or fails 
NE (Integer, Integer) Returns: null value, or fails 
NE (Real, Real) Returns: null value, or fails 
GT (Integer,Integer) Returns: null value, or fails 
GT (Real, Real) | Returns: null value, or fails 
GE (Integer, Integer) Returns: null value, or fails 
GE (Real, Real) Returns: null value, or fails 
LT (Integer, Integer) Returns: null value, or fails 
LT (Real, Real) Returns: null value, or fails 
LE (Integer, Integer) Returns: null value, or fails 
LE (Real, Real) Returns: null value, or fails 
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These arithmetic test procedures are used to compare 
the first argument to the second argument to see if the 
relationship symbolized by the procedure name is true. The 
two arguments must be of the same datatype. . 


EQ (ACNT, BCNT) 3 LT (LINE, 5) 
KX = LE(X,8) x +1 gs P(OUT) 


I.B “Result Procedures 


ANY (String) -—- Returns: Pattern 


ANY(}) returns a pattern which will match any single 
character from its argument string. : 


ANY (YAEIOU') : ANY (VOWELS) 


NOTANY (String) : Returns: Pattern 


“NOTANY () returns a pattern dian will natch any. single 
character not Sppear.ng in its argument string. 


NOTANY (*AEIOU' ) 7 NOTANY (VOWELS) 


SPAN (String) Returns: Pattern 

SPAN() returns a pattern which will match the longest 
continuous string of one or more characters appearing in its 
argument string. 


SPAN (*AETCU!) ; SPAN(VOWELS) ; SPAN(*MISSISSIPPT*) 


BREAK (String) | Returns: Pattern 


BREAK () returns a pattern which will match the longest 
continuous string of none or more characters not appearing 
in its argument string; that is, everything up to but not 
including any character in its argument. ; 


BREAK (‘AETOU') 3; BREAK(VOWELS) 3; BREAK(*MISSISSIPPI') 
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LEN (Integer) | Returns: Pattern 


LFN() returns a pattern which will match any string of 
characters of the length given by its argument. 


LEN (5) : LEN (22°) ; LEN (SIZE(VOWELS) ) 


TAB (Integer) Returns: Pattern 


TAB{) returns a pattern which will match all the 
characters up to the string pcesition specified by its 
argument. (The convention for string numbering is that 
string position 0 precedes the first character, string 
position 1 is after the first character, and string position 
n is after the n-th character.) 


TAB (5) : - TAB('22%) > TAB (COUNT) 


RTAE (Integer) . Returns: Pattern 


RTAB() returns a pattern which will match all the 
characters up to the string position specified hy its 
argument. Its action is identical to TAB(), matching strinas 
cf characters from left to right; the only difference 
between them is the numbering convention used by the 
argument. (RTAB()'s numbering convention is that strina 
position 0 is after the last character, string position 1 is 
before the last character, and string position n is before 
the n-th character from the end of the string.) 


RTAB(5) ; RTAB(' 22"): 3 RT AB (0) 


POS (Integer) . Returns: Pattern 


POS() returns a pattern which will match only the 
string position specified by its argument; it matches no 
characters at all. (String positions follow the numbering > 
convention of TAB().) . _ . 


Pcs(0) 3 POS(5) 3 POS ("22") 
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RPOS (Integer) — Returns: Pattern 


RPOS() returns a pattern which will match only the 
String position specified by its argument; it matches no 


characters at all. (String pesitions fcelloyvy the numbering ~. 


convention of RTAB({).) 


RPOS (5) : RPOS (*22') ;: RPOS (COUNT) 


ARBNO (Pattern) Returns: Pattern — 


ARBNO{) returns a pattern which will match zero or more 
Occurrences of the pattern which is its argument. : 


ARBNO (BREAK ('a.,3%) LEN(1)} s  ARBNO (ANY (*ABIOU')) 


TRIM (String) Returns: String 


TRIM() returns a string which is the same as its 
argument, but shorn of trailing blanks. | 


TRIM (WORD) — TRIM (INPUT) : TRIM (UNCLE.TOBY) 


ARRAY (String) - Returns: Array 


ARRAY() accepts as its single argument a prototype 
string specifying the number of dimensions wanted and the 
upper and lower bounds for the index of each dimension. 
ARRAY (*10,15') specifies a two-dimensional array with 
indices fron one to ten and one to fifteen. 
ARRAY ('0260,—5:+5') specifies a two-dimensional array with 
indices from zero to sixty and from minus five to plus. five 
(i.e., a Sixty-one by eleven item array). All array items 
are initialized to the null value. There is no limit on the 
number of dimensions which may be specified for an array. 


Since ARRAY() returns an object of datatype Array as 
its value, it is used by writing something Like 


LIST = ARRAY ('0:60°) 


which has the effect of creating a family of sixty-one 
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variables, which may then he referred to by the item 
references LIST[0], LIST{[1],...,LIST[ 60 ]. 


PARAM (Pattern) Returns: Pattern, String, or Integer 


PARAM() accepts as its argument only a pattern returned 
by one of the ten predefined pattern procedures; it returns 
the argument (parameter) with which one of those was called 
to construct the pattern. If the pattern is one constructe4 
by LEN(), POS(}, RPOS({), TAB(), or RTAB(), then PARAM () 
returns an integer; iff the pattern was constructed by ANY(), 
NOTANY(), SPAN(), or BREAK(), then PARAM() returns a string 
of characters in their standard collating sequence (theo 


sequence defined by ALPHABET() ). If the = pattern was 


constructed by ARBNO(}, then PARAM() returns the pattern 
that was its argument, which may of course be of datatype 
String or Integer in simple cases. : 
FIRST (Pattern) - Returns: Pattern 

FIRST () accepts as an argument a pattern constructed hy 
an alternation or concatenation operator. It returns theo 
first element of the pattern. Thus if 

PAT: = OY [fg 


has been executed, then 


FIRST (PAT) 


returns the pattern which is the value of the expression © 


X ¥, a concatenation. On the cther hand, if 
PAT = X (Y¥ 4 z) | 

has been executed, then 
FIRST (PAT) | 


returns the pattern which is the value of X, 


REST (Pattern) - Returns: Pattern 


REST() is the complement to FIPST(); it also accepts 
alternated Or concatenated patterns as arguments, and 
returns all but the first element. Thus, if 
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PAT = XY | 2 
has been sreenten:, then 
REST (PAT) | 
returns the naeesen which is the value of 7. If, however, 
PAT = X (¥ f 2) | 
has iden executed: then 


REST (PAT) 


returns the pattern which is the value of Y [{ Z, an 
alternation. | | arate” 
LEFT (Pattern) | Returns: Pattern 


. LEFT() accepts as an argument a Pattern constructed hy 
an immediate assignment or conditional assignment operator; 
it returns the pattern which is the left-hand operand of 
that operator. Thus if aa 

PAT = ANY(VOWELS) . V- 
has been executed, then 

LEFT (PAT) 
returns the saben which is the value of the expression 
ANY (VOWELS). | 
. RIGHT (Pattern) Returns: Name 
RIGET (Name) Returns: String 

RIGHT () may have a pattern constructed by an assignment 

operatcr, in which case it is the complement to LEFT (). For 
instance, if 

PAT = ANY(VOWELS) $ V 
has been executed, then 


RIGHT (PAT) 


returns the value of the expression .V, the Name of the 
variable V. ' 
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RIGHT() tay also have as argument a deferred evaluation 
pattern, in which case it returns the Name of the operand of 
the deferred evaluation operator. If | 


PAT = ¥*V 
has been executed, then 
RIGHT (PAT) 


returns the value of the expression .V, the Name of the 
variable V. - 


Finally, RIGHT () may have. as its. argument the Name 
(datatype Name) of a. natural variable, in which case it 
returns the String which is the other name of that variable. 
(RIGHT () will not accept the Name cf a created variable, nor 
the String name of a natural variaktle.) Thus, the value. of 
RIGHT(.V) is the String V; the statements 


PAT.-= ANY(VOWELS) $ V : 

OUTPUT = RIGHT (RIGHT (PAT) ) 
will Seine. the cha bacter: V.. Sinee. GIISCES OE datatype Name 
cannot be printed, -it is the -RIGHT() procedure which. 
converts Names of natural-variables into a form suitable for 


assignment to OUTPUT. (To print Names of created variables, 
see Eanes and het below.) 


PAMILY (Name) Lk pee OY. By Returns: Array or structure 

FAMILY() accepts as argument the Name of a created 
variable (array item, cr field of a programmer-defined data 
Structure). It returns the object which is the family of 
variables to which the Named variable belongs. If LIST has 
been assigned an array as value as in 

LIST = ARRAY ('0:210') 

and the rule 


ELEMFNT = .LIST{5] 


has been executed (notice that the value of ELEMFNT is of 
datatype Name), then 


FAMILY (ELEMENT) 


returns the Array which is the value of LIST. Similarly, 
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after the statements 


— DATA(*NODE(LLINK, LINK, INFO) *) 
NEXT = NODE (,,15). 7 
ELEMENT = JINFO(NEX*) 


have been executed, then 
FAMILY (RFLEMFENT) 


returns the object of datatype Node which is the value of 
NEXT. 


Since FAMILY() returns the Array or structure rather 
than the Name of the variable whose value is the Array or 
structure, the value of FANILY (} is suitable for use as the, 
first argument of ITEM(), or a second argument of APPLY(). 


SELFCTCR(Name) — - Returns: String 


SELECTOR{) is the other half of FAMILY{). It also 
accepts as its argument the Name cf a created variable, and 
returns a String which may be use@ to select that variable 
in its family. For Arrays, SELFCTOR() returns a string which 
is a list of indices; for structures, SELECTOR() returns a 
string naming a field selection procelure. The String 
returned hy SELECTOR() is appropriate for use as the first 
argument of APPLY{), or a second argument of ITEM(). (Note 
that this last use takes advantage of the fact that ITEM() 
Will accept such a String of indices; only in the case of 
one-dimensional Arrays may the value of a call to SELECTOR () 
be used within square hrackets in an item reference.) 
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II. SYSTEM PROCEDURES 


DEFINE (String, String) Returns: null value 


The first argument of DFFINE() is a string consisting 
of the name of the procedure being defined, followed by a 
pair of parentheses ccntaining the names of the formal 
variables (if any), which in turn are followed (without a 
conma) by the names of internal variables (if any). The 
seccnd argument is a string naming the "entry label" for the 
procedure; if the second argument is null, the entry label 
is assumed to have the same form as the name of the 
procedure being defined. 


DEFINE (*PRINT(N, NAME) MLW,E*) 
DEFINE (*RECORDS()*,'PR.RECONDS!) 


PATA (String) Returns: null value 


The DATA() declaration has as its argument a prototype 
string consisting of the name of the datatype being defined, 
followed by a parenthesized list of the names of the fields 
which an object of that datatype is to comprise (if any). 
The effect of the DATA() declaraticn is to define (without 
any DEFINE’) 's) a structure creation procedure’ for ths 
datatype, along with a field selecticn procedure for each 
field. Thus, after the declaration 


DATA ("NODE (LLINK,RLINK, INFO) *) 


has heen executed, Node's may te created with statements of 
the ferm 


NEXT = NODE() : CURRENT = NODE(NEXT,, TRIM (INPUT) ) 


Fields of the created structure have values initialized 
according to the values of the corresponding arguments of 
the procedure call; null arguments produce null fields. 


tke variables which are fields of structures are 
referred to hy field references, ccnsisting of a reference 
to a field selection procedure with an argument of the 
proper datatype to specify the family; for the example 
above, by statements of the form 
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LEFT = LLINK (CURRENT) 
NAME = INFO(NEXT) 
RLINK (CURRENT) = NEXT 


The sane field name may be used in definitions of more than 
One datatype, since its interpretation is governed by the 
datatype of the argument in any field reference. Notice, 
however, that the names of structure creation procedures and 
field selection procedures are drawn from the same set as 
- all other procedure names, so that (for instance) defining a 
structure : | | : 


DATA ("ENTRY (TYPE, STZE, e INFC) *) 


will re-define the predefined procedures ryPEQ) and SIZE) 
as ‘field selection procedures for chjects of datatype Entry. 


II.B Access to System Information 
SIZE (String) Returns: Integer 


STZE() returns the integer length (the number of 
characters) of the string which is its argument. 


SIZE(VOWFLS) <3 SIZE(TRIM(INPUT)) 


DATATYPE (any) "Returns: String 


DATATYPE() returns the string of characters which is 
the name of the datatype of its argument (predefined or 
programmer-defined). It is used for controlling branching, 
and can he used with IDENT{) to simulate other test 
procedures. To test whether COUNT is an integer, write 
IDENT (DATATYPE (COUNT), *INTEGER*). 


DATATYPE (COUNT) ; 2(3("L* DATATYPE (VAL) )) 


TYPE (any) Returns: String 


TYPE() returns the same result as DATATYPE() for 
objects of predefined datatypes, and the string DATA for 
objects of programmer-defined datatypes. Thus, an exhaustive 
listing of the strings returned by ee is: 


STR RING INTEGER REAL PATTERN 
ARRAY _ - NAME CODE . DATA 
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PROTOTYPE (Array) Returns: String 
PROTCTYPE (structure) Returns: String 
PROTCTYPE(Pattern) Returns: String 
PROTOTYPE (Name) Returns: String 


PROTOTYPE () returns as its value a String representing 
the system definition of the object which is the value of 
its argument. Its operation is rather different according to 
the datatype of its argument. In each case, the string 
returned is intended to be convenient for investigation by 
Snotol pattern-matching. 


When the argument of PROTOTYPE{) is an object created 
by a call to the predefined structure creation procedure 
ARRAY(), the string returned is the list of upper and lower 
bounds of indices for the dimensions —— essentially the same 
as the argument given to the ARRAY ({} procedure, except. that 
lower bounds are always explicitly present, and each integor 
is in canonical form (no signs fcr poSitive numbers, no 
leading zeroes). Thus, if the rule 


LIST = ARRAY ('00:5,-1:+3,05%) 
has keen executed, then 
PROTOTYPE (LIST) 
will return the 12-character string 0:5,-1:3,1:5. 


When the argument of PROTOTYPE() is an object of a 
programmer-defined datatvpe — one created by a call] to a 
programmer-defined structure creation procedure ~— then the 
string returned is that defining the datatype of the object. 
This is the same as the string which was the argument of the 
call to the DATA() procedure which declared the datatype -—-— 
not the argument list of the structure creation procedure 
which created the object (unlike the case for AEEAIS ts Thus, 
if the two statements 


DATA (*NODE(LLINK, RLINK, INFO) *) 
CURRENT = NODE(LAST,, 'SCNNETON1S5') 


have heen executed, the value cf CURRENT is an object of. 
datatype Node, with its LLINK() and INFO() fields 
initialized as shown and its RLINK() field null. Then the 
rule 

PROTOTYPE (CURRENT) 


would return the 22-character string NODE(LLINK,RLINK, INFO) . 
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For both arrays and data structures, the argument of 
PROTCTYPE() is an object which is a family of variables, and 
the result returned is a string which can be used to 
determine all the valid selectors for members of that family 
—- items or fields, as the case may be. (The difference is 
that for arrays this information is provided in the argument 
to the predefined structure creation procedure, for data 
structures this information is given in the declaration of 
the datatype.) In the last example, for instance, one could 
obtain the values of the fields of the object named by 
CURRENT by ohtaining its PROTOTYPE(), then searching with a 
pattern between the parentheses to find the strings 
delimited by commas, and using the strings located in this 
way as the first argument of APPLY() with CURRENT as the 
seccnd argument. | | 


This idea is extended to objects of datatype Pattern 
and datatype Name, by observing that although objects of 
these datatypes are not families of variables, nevertheless 
they may have an internal structure which a Snebol vrogran. 
tiay wish to investigate. A Pattern may be constructed of 
many parts, fcr instance, and a Name may indicate a family 
plus a selector. For this reason, the different kinds of 
Patterns and. Names are provided with predefined system 
pretotypes, strings which contain substrings corresponding 
to the names of the predefined field selection procedures 
(see section I.c of this appendix). Thus, the structure of 
Patterns and Names may be investigated in the same way as 
that of programmer-defined data structures. The twenty-one 
predefined prototypes fcr patterns are given in the right- 
hand cclumn of the following table. | 


predefined pattern variables 


P= ARB ; PROTCTYPE(P)—> ARB() 
P = REM 3 PROTCTYPE(P)—> REM () 
P= BAL 3 PROTOTYPE (P)—> BAL () 
P = FENCE 3 PROTCTYPE (P) —> FENCE () 
P= FAIL ; | PROTOTYPE (P)—> FAIL() 
P = ABORT ; | “PROTOTYPE (P)—> ABORT () 
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defined pattern procedures 


predefined pattern 
P = LEN(6) ; PROTCTYPE(P) —> LEN (PARAM) 

P = ECS(6) ; PROTCTYPF(P)—> POS (PARAM) 

P = FPCS(6) ; PROTOTYPE (2) —> RPOS (PARAM) 

P = TAB(6) ; PROTOTYPE(P)—> TAR (PARAM) 

P = RTAB(6) ; PROTCTYPF(P) —> RTAB(PARAM) 

P = ANY('AEION') ; PROTOTYPE (P} —> ANY (PARAM) 

P = NOTANY(*AEIOU') 3 PROTCTYPE(P) —> NOTANY (PARAM) 
P = SPAN('AFIOU') ; PROTOTYPE (P) —> SPAN(PARAM) 

P = BREAK(*AEIODS)— ; PROTCTYPE(P)—> BREAK (PARAM) 
P = ARRNO(ANY(SAETOU')) 3 PROTCTYPF(P) —> ARBNO(E ARAM) 


P= "At y Bt | tects PROTCTYPE(P)—> ALT(FIRST, REST) 
P = "A ANY("AEIOU') "C* 3 PROTOTYPE(P)—> CAT(FIRST,REST) 


assignment operators 


SPAN (*AETOU') 2 VORFLS 
PREAK(*AEIOU') $ VOWELS | 


PROTCTYPE(P) —> PRD(LEFT, RIGHT) 
PROTOTYPE (P) —> DOL(LEFT, RIGHT) 


os oS 


uv 0 
Hou 


deferred evaluation 


P = *VOWEL ; PROTOTYPE(P)—> STAR(RIGHT) 


Similarly, a Name may be the name of a natural variable 
(One that is also named by a String), or one of the two 
types of created variakles —— an Array item, or a field of a 
data structure. There is a predefined prototype for each of 
theses: 


VAR = .VOWFLS ; PROTOTYPE (VAR)—> INDIRECT (RIGHT) 
VAR = .LIST[I,J] 3: PROTOTYPE (VAR)—> ITEM(FAMILY, SELECTOR) 
VAR = .RLINK(NODE) 3; PROTOTYPE (VAR)—> APPLY (SELECTOR ,FAMILY) 


Notice that the Name of a natural variable, returned hy 
the name operator, is a suitable argument for PROTOTYPE(); 
the String which names the same variable (in the example 
above, VOWELS) would cause an execution-time error as an 
argument of PROTOTYPE(). 
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ALPHABET () Returns: String 


ALPHABET () returns the 63-character string which is the 
Snokol character set in standard collating sequence (see 
Appendix I). : | 3 


‘ALPHABET () 


DATE () oe Returns: String 


DPATE() returns a nine-character string representing the 
current date, in the form 02nJULn72. The abbreviations used 
for the months are the first three letters of their names. 


DATE () 


CLCCK () | Returns: String 


CLOCK() returns an eight-character string representing 
the time of day at which the job is being run, in the forn 
19:03:57. Hours are counted from zero through twenty-three, 
minutes and seconds from zero through fifty-nine. 


CLOCK () 


TIME () a Returns: Integer 


TIME() returns the elapsed central processor time for 
the job, expressed as an integer number of milliseconds. By 
suktracting the value of one call to TIME() from the value 
of a later call, a programmer is able to determine the 
amount of central processor time used by a particular part 
of his progran. 


TIME () 


STCCUNT () Returns: Integer 


STCOUNT() returns the count kept by the Snobol  systen 
of the number of statements on which execution is begun. Its 
initial value ea of COMETS e zero when a program starts 
executing. . | , 


STCOUNT () 
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STLIMIT(Integer) . Returns: YInteger 


STLIMIT() is used to set the limit on the number of 
statements executed (the value of STCOUNT() ). Tts initial 
value is 1,000,000; lower limits may be set by the 
programmer by calling STLINIT() with a non-null integer 
argument. An execution-time error results if STLIMIT() is 
exceeded. If called with a null argument, STLIMIT() returns 
its current value and remains unchanged. 


STLIMIT(*200') > §TLIMIT (5000) s  STLIMTT() 


MAX LNGTH (Integer) Returns: Integer 


MAXLNGTH() is used to set the limit on the length of 
strings which may be formed, in characters. Its initial 
value is 131,070; lower limits may be set by a programmer by 
calling MAXLNGTH() with a non-null integer argument. An 
execution-time error will result if an attempt is made to 
exceed this maximum length for strings. If called with a 
nul] argument, MAXLNGTY() returns its current value and is 
unchanged, 


MAXLNGTH (200°) :  MAXLNGTH (5000) *  MAXLNGTH() 


FNCLEVEL () Returns: Integer 


FNCLEVEL() returns an integer value to indicate the 
level of evaluation of nested or recursive procedure calls. 
Its use is to provide a trace of the evaluation for: 
debuaging of program logic, or to preserve a record of the 
level cf evaluation causing a failure during execution, (At 
an execution-time error, this information is displayed by 
the system's error message.) 


REMARK (TIME () Pos". SENCLEVEL.() “SDEEP*) 


NEXTVAR (Name) Returns: Name 
NEXTVAR (String) Returns: Name 


NEXTVAR() accepts as itsS argument the Name of a created 
variable, or ecither the Name or String naming a natural 
variahle. 


For created variables -- array items or fields of data 
structures -—— NEXTVAR () returns the name of the "next" 
member of the same family. For Arrays, names of items are 
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returned in the order obtained by varying the rightmost 
index most rapidly. For data structures, names of fields are 
returned in left to right order of their appearance in the 
DATA({) declaration which defined the datatype. In both 
cases, the order is cyclical, the name of the "first" member 
of a family (under this definition) being the value of 
NEXTVAR() applied to the name of the "last" member Thus, if 
the rule 


LIST = ARRAY(*'0:2,0:2') 


has been executed, the value of NEXTVAR(.LIST[0,90]) is the 
name of the array item referred to as LIST[0,1], and the 
value of NEXTVAR(.LIST[2,2]) is the name of the array iten 
referred to as LIST[0,0]. Similarly, if the rules 


DATA (* NODE (LLINR, RLINK, INFO) *) 
CURRENT = NODE () 


have: a auceuesd the value of NEXTVAR(.LLINK(CURRENT)) is 
the name of the. field referred to as RLINK(CURRENT), and the 
value of NEXTVAR(.INFO(CURRENT)) is the name of the field 

referred to as LLINK (CURRENT). | 


If a statement such as 
NEXT = NEXTVAR (NEXT) 


is written in a loop, then the names of all the members of 
the family to which the value of NEXT belongs will be 
returned in order; but unless the programmer checks to see 
when he is hack to where he started, the Loop will he 
infinite. A suitable loop for going once through the fields 
of a Node, then would be 


SAVE . LLINK (CURRENT) 
NEXT SAVE 
LOOP {statements to process a field] 
NEXT = NEXTVAR (NEXT) tee a 
IDENT (NEXT, SAVE) 3 : F(LOOP) 


NEXTVAR({) is convenient for referring in turn to all 
the variables of an array or a data structure, but its 
effect can be programmed in Snobol using PROTOTYPE(), 
ITEM(),: and APPLY(). (See an example of this in. Chapter 7.) 


The more important use of NEXTVAR() arises from the 
fact that it also treats the set of all natural variables as 
a "family," and thus when given.a String or a Name which 
names a natural variable, NEXTVAR(). returns the name of. 
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another natural variable. Two important differences of 
NEXTVAR() in this use should be noted. First, since there is 
no defined order for the natural variables, their names are 
returned in an order which is convenient for NEXTVAR(). 
Second, NEXTVAR{) cannot cycle through the names of all the 
natural variables, since there are an infinite number of 
them, Hence, it returns the names of a subset of the family 
of natural variables which is certain to include at least 
the names of all variables with nen-null values, and ~may 
also include the names of some variables with null values. 
What is important is that by the time a full cycle has been. 
completed and the starting place reached aqain, the name of 
every variable with a non~null value will have come up. 
(When used with families of created variables, by contrast, 
NEXTVAR() 1S guaranteed to cycle through the names of every 
variable in the family in turn, regardless of their values.) 
Observe that the names returned by NEXTVAR() are subject to 
the usual interpretation of names. In particular, if 
NEXTVAR() is called repeatedly in a loop within the hody of 
a programmer~defined procedure, and some process is carrie4 
out on the variables referenced by the names returned, then 
the names of variables internal to procedure calls will 
refer to those internal variables. The customary 
interpretation of what variable a name refers to at any 
point in the execution cf a program is not affected by 
NEXTVAR(). 


TQ.c Requests 
ITEM(Array,String,...,String) Returns: variable, or fails 


ITEM () provides a convenient way to write iten 
references for arrays chosen at execution-time, for arrays 
which are the values of array items, or which involve 
variable numbers of dimensions. The first argument of ITEM () 
is an array, and the following arguments are either integers 
Or else lists of integers separated by commas. ITEM () 
constructs an item reference using the array which is its 
first argument for the family and the proper number of 
indices gathered from the remaining arguments to form the 
selector, ignoring extra indices and supplying null (zero) 
for missing ones. ITEM() NRETURNS the array iten So 
referenced, or FRETURNS if any index of the selector exceeds 
the bounds specified by the prcetotype for the array. If TIC3 
has been assigned the value 


TIC3 = ARRAY ("135,1:5,123") 
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then equivalent ways of referring to its central item are 


TIC3{ 3,3,2] 

ITEM (TIC3,3, 2, 2) 
ITEM (TIC3,°3,3,2") 
ITEM (TIC3, 3,'3,2°) 


APPLY (String,any,.-..,any) Returns: any or variable, or fails 


APPLY(} provides the only way to write procedure 
references for procedures chosen at execution-time. The 
first argument of APPLY() must be a- string which names a 
procedure; the Snobol system calls that procedure, using as 
its arguments the remaining arguments of APPLY() ana 
observing the usual conventions for extra or missing. 
arguments. APPLY() returns the value returned by the 
procedure it calls, using the same return {RETURN, NRETORN, 
or FRETURN). : . 


| If APPLY() is used to call a field selection procedure, 
then its use is analogous to the use of ITEM(} for iten 
references; the Snobol system forms a field reference using 
the first argument as the selector and the second argument 
for the family, and NRETURNsS the field so selected. 


FLD = 'RLINK® 
APPLY ( FLD,CURRENT) = TRIN(INPUT) 
RLINK (CURRENT) = APPLY (*TRIM', INPUT) 


IF () Returns: null value 


IF() always succeeds. Since it is defined to have no 
arguments, any arguments in a reference to IF({) are 
evaluated but otherwise ignored. Thus if any part of that 
evaluation fails, that failure causes failure of the rule. 
If a reference to a procedure returning a non-null value is 
woitten as an argument of an IF() procedure, the combination. 
will work like a test procedure. The same principle applies 
to cther expressions returning values which can eee teey. be 
converted rT? test procesueees 


N = -IF(ARRI[N+1}}) N+ 1 2: P(OUT) 
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ANC FOR (any) Returns: null value 


ANCHOR() works like a switch, distinguishing between 
null and non-null arguments. Calling ANCHOR() with a non- 
null argument turns on the anchored mode of pattern- 
matching; calling it again with a null argument restores the 
usual, unanchored mode. 


ANCHOR ("ON') 3 ANCHOR (OFF) 3 ANCHOR() 


CONVERT (Integer} Returns: Real 
CONVERT (String) Returns: Real 
CCONVFRT (Real) Returns: String 


CONVERT() is usefnl for creating and printing real 
numbers. If its argument is of datatype Integer, the value 
returned is the corresponding real number. The only 
permissible String-valued argument isa string of digits, 
possibly including an initial sign and possibly including a 
decimal point; the returned value is the corresponding real 
number. If the argument is of datatype Real, the value 
returned by CONVERT () is the numeral string representing the 
real number to twelve digits. CCNVERT() is defined for 
integers and real numbers from abcut 107-399 to about 10300, 


CONVERT (45) 3 CONVERT ('~57.69°) > CONVERT (*.75') 
CONVERT (REALNUMB) ; CONVERT (TRIM(INPNT)) 


CODE (String) Returns: Code 


CODE() accepts as its argument a string which is a 
Snobol program text; that is, a sequence of syntactically- 
correct Snobol statements (see the definition of the 
construct <program text> in the syntax, Appendix J), and 
returns as its value the corresponding compiled Code; its 
use, then, is to permit a program to extend itself while it 
is executing. All characters in the Snobol character set, 
including space, have their customary significance in the 
argument to CODE(). Statement separators are semicolons, but 
no final semicolon is required in the string. 


NULP = CODE(*LOOP BLWORE "A" = :' 
# * N = LT(N,X) N+ 1 2 S(LOOP) F(S("LY" Xp) fy 
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IID. Input/Output Procedures 
INPUT (String,String,String) Returns: null value 
INPUT (Name,String,String) Returns: null value 


INPUT() is used to associate a variable in a. Snobol 
program with an input file. The first argument is the name 
of a variable to be used in the program; the second argument 
specifies a SCOPE fileset; the third argument specifies the 
number of characters to be read from each record on the 
file. (Excess characters are lost; missing characters are 
filled out with spaces.) If the variable is already 
asscciated with a file, it loses its previous association. 
It is through INPUT() ~— and OUTPUT() —— procedures that the 
Snobcl program establishes contact with the files set up for 
it by SCOPE. 


INPUT ('READ®, INPUT, 50") , 
INPUT ('LNGREADER?', 'DISKSRT!,600) 
INPUT (LISTS 12], "TAPE1", TRIM (INPUT) ) 
INPUT (.LLINK (NEXT) , ‘INFILE', 80) 


OUTPUT (String, String ,String) Returns: null value 
OUTEUT (Name,String,String) Returns: null value 


OUTPUT() is used analogously to INPOUT(), to associate 
variables in Snobol programs with SCOPE filesets which are 
to be used for output’ The first argument is the name of a 
variable to be used in the Snobol program; the second 
argument specifies a SCOPE fileset; the third argument is 
the carriage cecntrol character which will be concatenated at 
the head of every record written. (If omitted, none will he 
concatenated.) If the variable is already associated with a 
file, it loses its previous association. 


OUTPUT ('WRITE', *OUTPUT!, '-") 
OUTPUT ('PAGE', 'DISKFIL'*, 1) 
OUTPUT (.LIST[13],*TAPE1', a") 
OUTPUT ('PUNCH!, *PINCH®) 

OUTPUT (.RLINK (NEXT), *CUTFILE') 
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DETACH (String) Returns: null value 
DETACH (Name) Returns: null value 


DETACH() is used to break the association hetween the 
variable named by its argument and any fileset. There is no 
need to DETACH() an associated variable before giving it a 
new association. (A variable may be associated with only one 
fileset at a time, but a fileset may have. many variables 
asscciated with it simultaneously.) 


DETACH (OUTPUT?) 
DETACH(*WRITES) 
DETACH {. LIST[ 12 )) 
DETACH (.RLINK (NEXT) ) 


-ENEGEROUP (String,Integer) Returns: null value 


ENDGROUP() writes a SCOPE end-of-group mark on the 
SCOFE fileset which is specified by its first argument. The 
“level" associated with the mark is specified by the second 
argument, which must be an integer between 0 and 15 
inclusive. Such a mark of any level will cause failure on 
input if later read by a Snobol proqran. 


ENDGROUP (*TAPE20!,9) : ENTGROUP('DISKFIL*) 


REWIND (String) - Returns: null value 


REWIND{) performs a standard SCOPE rewind on the SCOPE 
fileset specified hy its argument. The fileset is positioned 
at its heginning; if the last operation on this file was a 
write, an end-of-group mark of level zero is written before 
the file is rewound. | 


REWIND (*TAPE2O*) : REWIND ("PISKFIL") 


. REMARK (String) > Returns: null value 


REMARK() 1s used to write the string which is its 
argument onto the special file which is the job log. Obvious 
uses are to preserve messages about the course of execution 
asscciated with timing information, and to decorate the 
dayfiles. 


RFMARK ("ENTERING FREEZE TO TAEE20. *) 
REMARK ("MOTHER TS DEAD. *) 
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FREEZE (String) | Returns: String 


FREEZE() iS a procedure which permits a programmer to 
suspend execution cf a compiled Snohbol program, and then to 


re-load it and re-commence execution. The argument to | 


FREEZE() is a string which is the name of a SCOPE fileset. 
When FREEZE() is encountered during execution, the Snobol 
system writes out a copy of the entire field length of the 
job onto the fileset specified by the argument, and 
execution is terminated. SCOPE then reads and carries out 
the next control card. When SCOPE finally hits a control 
card asking that the Snobol program be reloaded, it does so 
and execution continues from the point where it was frozen, 


Cn a call ina program such. as FREEZE({*TAPE20'), the 
program is "frozen" onto SCOPS fileset TAPE20. Execution 
begins again when a SCCEE control card is encountered of the 
form LGO,TAPE20. There is no requirement, naturally, that a 
frozen program be loaded and executed in the same job in 
which it was written out; it can perfectly well be saved on 
a COMMON file, or on tape, or even punched out on cards. 


It is a peculiarity of FREEZE({) that it returns for its . 
value the string which is its argument. This could be used. 
to preserve a record of which of several FREEZE()'s had been 
executed, hut FREEZE() is customarily written where its 
returned value is not preserved. 


FREEZE (*DISKFIL') 


EOI (String) Returns: null value, or fails 


EOI(} tests whether the SCOPE fileset specified by its 
.argument is positioned at the end-of-information on the 
file. If so, the procedure succeeds and returns the null 
value. If there is more information on the file, the 
precedure fails. 


EOI ('*TAPE20') >: $ (OUT) 


EORLEVEL (String) | Returns: Integer, or fails 


ECRLFVEL() tests to see whether the SCOPE fileset named 
by its argument ‘is positioned at an end-of-group mark; if 
so, the level associated with the mark is returned as the 
value of the procedure call. (Such a mark is written by the 
ENDGROUP() procedure; the value .returned by EORLEVEL() is 
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the second parameter of the ENDGROUP() which wrote the mark, 
0 tc 15 inclusive.) If the fileset is positioned at end-of- 
infcrmation -~— if the EOY() procedure would succeed —— the 
value returned by EORLEVEL() is -1. 


As a practical matter, a fileset will only he 
positioned at an end-of-group mark if the last reference to 
a variable associated with that fileset failed; customarily, 
then, a call to EORLEVEL() would only he made after a 
- failure on input had occurred, to check the level of the 
end-cf-gqroup mark which caused the failure. If a call to 
EORLEVEL() is executed at any other time —— at any time when 
the fileset is not at an end-of-group mark ~~ the call to 
EORLEVFL{) will itself fail. 


FC (EORLEVFL("TAPE20°) , 9) > S(NINF) 
LVL = ECRLEVEL('DISKFIL') 


\ 
Appendix B. SUMMARY OF PREDEFINED PATTERN VARIABLES 


There are precisely si variables initialized to a> 
value other than the null value when execution of a Snobol 
program begins: the siz natural variables named ARB, REM, 
PAL, FAIL, ABORT and FENCE. Each of these has a pattern as 
its initial value, but except for this initialization. 
receives no special treatment. Each . may be assiqned any 
value by a program, upon which its initial value is lost. 
This makes no great difference fcr ARB, REM, BAL, or FAIL, 


but the value of ABORT is a pattern which cannot be. 


constructed in any other way by a Snobol program, and PENCE. 
can be constructed only with the use of ABORT. 


ARB_and_ REM. The patterns which are the initial values 
of ARB and REM are equivalent in effect to two commonly used 
patterns which may he constructed by pattern procedures. ARB 
is equivalent to the value of the expression ARBNO(LEN(1)) 3 
REM is equivalent to the value of the expression RTAB(9). 
The Snobol system can and does distinguish between APB and 
ARBNO(LEN({1)), or between REM and RTA8(0}3: an IDENT() 
comparison of such a pair will fail, and PROTOTYPE({() will 
return different prototype strings for them. But the 
performance of either member of a pair in a pattern-matching 
statement is exactly the same. 


BAL. BAL has as its initial value a. pattern which 
matches any non-null String of characters which is 
"“halanced" with respect to parentheses -—— that is, which has 
the same number of left and right parentheses, including 
none, where each left parenthesis occurs before its matching 
right parenthesis. A pattern equivalent to the initial value 
of BAL can be constructed in Snobol, thus providing a 
precise definition of its action: 


BALEXP = NOTANY('()") | '('! ARBNO (*BALEXP) tye 
BAL = BALEXP ARBNO(BALEXP) 


Again, the system distinguishes between the predefined BAL 
and the pattern constructed by the rules above, but the two 
would perform in the same way in a pattern match. 


FAIL. FAIL has as its initial value a pattern which 
matches no strirgs (not even the null value), and which thus 
always fails. This makes it the "Nampty"™ pattern alternative 
== cne which may be present in any pattern without altering 
the set of strings matched. The expressions FAIL {| LPAT and 
LPAT will match the same set cf strings, no matter what 
pattern is the value of LPAT. A pattern which would have the 
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Same effect could be constructed by the rule 
FAIL = ANY (NULL) 
One use for the empty pattern alternative is to 
construct an alternated pattern from data. For instance, 


with the statements 


FAIL 
IN. PAT | TRIM(INPUT) 2 °S(PATLOOP) 


IN. PAT 
PATLOOP IN.PAT 


Here the loop statement extends the alternatives of IN.PAT 

by one more each time it is successfully executed. If the 
data read were the first three letters of the Greek alphabet 
spelled out on cards, followed by failure of INPUT, then the 
resulting pattern would be equivalent to 


IN.PAT = FAIL | "ALPHA | 'BETA® {| 'GAMMAS 
which matches the same set of strings as does 
IN-PAT = ‘ALPHA’ | *BETA® | "GAMMA'S 


Note that if IN.PAT had not been first assigned the value 
FAIL, the resulting pattern would have been equivalent to 


IN, PAT = NULI | *ALPHA® | 'BETA* | 'GAMMA? 


which is rather different —— since it will match the null 
value (as its first alternative, in fact), it will always 
succeed. : 


AEORT. ABORT has as its initial value a pattern which 
causes immediate failure of an entire pattern match when it 
is encountered. The usefulness of ABORT is that it permits a 
pattern match to fail if something is found. For instance, 


SH.PAT = LEN(10) ABORT | ':! 


is a pattern which will fail by ABORT if it is set to search 
a string of ten or more characters; shorter strings it will 
search for a colon. It will succeed, then, only ona_ string 
of nine or fewer characters containing a colon. More 
generally, patterns which have characteristics p but not gq 
can often he written in the form gq ABORT {| p. 


FENCE, The initial value of FENCE is a pattern which 
has the following interesting property: when encountered in 
a pattern match it matches the null value, and then if the 


remainder of the pattern cannot he succesfully matched from 
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that point, the match will fail. A pattern which would have 
the same effect could be constructed by the rule 


FENCE = NULL | ABORT 


When FENCE is used as the first element of a pattern, 
its effect is like writing poS(0); it "anchors" the pattern 
so that it must match beginning with the first character. 
When FENCE is used after other pattern elements, then its 
- effect is that of a conditional "anchor" applying only to 
the remainder of the pattern, and only if the elements to 
the left of FENCE within its alternative have been 
successfully matched. 
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Appendix D. SUMMARY CF PROCELURE EXECUTION 


When a call is made to a programmer-defined procedure: 
(1) the arguments are evaluated; (2) the variable name which 
is the same as the procedure name is made to refer to an 
internal “result variable"; (3) the formal variable names 
are made to refer to internal "formal variables"; (4) any 
additional names in the first argument of the DEFINE() 
procedure are made to refer to additional internal 
variables; (5) the formal variables are assigned the values 
of their corresponding arguments; (6) the result variable 
and all additional internal variables are assigned the null 
value; (7) control passes to the statement of the procedure 
body whose label is specified by the second argument of the 


_ DEFINE() procedure (this may be expressed by default); (8) 


execution of the statements of the procedure body continues 
until a return transfer is executed. 


When return is made from a procedure using RETURN: (1) 
the last value assigned to the result variable is returned 
as the value of the procedure call; (2) the variabies 
previously referred tc by the formal variable names, the. 
result variable name, and any additional internal variabie 
names, are restored; (3) execution of the calling statement 
continues from the point of the procedure call. 


When return is made from a procedure using NRETURN: the 
variable named by the last value assigned to the resuit 
variable (which must be a string or a Name) is returned as 
the value of the procedure call; the remaining actions are 
the same as for RETURN. 


When return is made from a procedure using FRETURN: (1) 
the variables previcusly referred to by the formal variable 
_fhames, the result variable name, and any additional internal 
variable names are restored; (2) the. call fails, the rule 
from which the call was made fails, and control is returned 
to the go-to of the calling statement where the failure 
transfer will be taken. . 
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Appendix H. FROGRAM TEXT REPRESENTATION 


Each statement of a Snobol pregram is usually punched 
on a separate 80 column card. Only the first 72 columns, 
however, may be used for the statement; the remaining 
columns may be used for purposes of identification. (For 
example, sequence numbers may be punched there which would 
alleow you to put the deck back in order, either by hand or 
, with ao =mechanical sorter, if the cards should be 
- disarranged.) All columns of the card appear in the printed 
listing of the program when it is executed, but 10 spaces 
are provided between columns 72 and 73 to separate any 
identification from the statement. 


Statement Format. If the label of a statement is 
present it must be punched starting in column 1. If the 
label is absent and the rule is present, then column 1 must 
be left empty and the rule may be punched beginning in 
column 2 or beyond. If the statement consists only of a go- 


to, the colon introducing it may be punched in column 1. 


Wherever a single blank occurs in a statement, any 
number of hlanks would serve as well; wherever many blanks 
cccur, a Single blank would serve as well. Since all parts 
of a statement may ke absent, a totally blank card is 
treated as a null statement. 


The semicolon may be used as a delimiter hetween 
statements, making it possible to punch more than one 
statement per card. The semicolon signals the end of a 
statement, so the column directly after the semicolon is 
treated as "column 1" of the following statement. For 
example, four assignment statements. may be punched on a 
Single card as follows: 


ONE = 1; TWO = 2: THREE = 3;LAST FOUR = 4 


Note that the final statement of the sequence has a. label, 
while the others do not. A semicolon is assumed at the end 
of a card which is not followed by a continuation card. 


Continuaticn Cards. More commcnly, a method is needed 
for dealing with statements which are too long rather than 
too short. Statements which are toc long to fit ona single 
card may be continued onto as many cards as necessary. This 
is done by means of continuation cards, each of which has 
either a plus sign or a period punched in column 1, 
indicating that its information is a continuation of 
whatever appeared on the foregoing card. Statements may be 
broken anywhere; a blank is never assumed at the break. 
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Cemment Cards. Comments may be introduced into the 
program with the use of comment cards, which are 
distinguished by having an asterisk in column 1, and any 
other information in the remaining columns, Comment cards 
May appear anywhere within the program deck except directly 
before a continuation card. Comments themselves may not be 
continued by placing a plus sign or a period in column qa 


Listing Control Cards. A card with a minus sign in 
- column 1 is a listing contrcel card, used to specify the 
format of the listing which is produced by the compiler. The 
word appearing after the minus sign Braees ee what is to be 
done to the listing, as follows: 


-~SPACE Leave a blank line in the listing. 


~EJECT Print the next statement of the compiler 
listing at the top of a new page. 


-UNLIST Stop printing the statements of the program 
text until a listing control card specifyinq LIST is 
encountered. 


-LIST Resume printing the program text. 


Listing centrol cards, like comment cards, may appear 
anywhere within the program deck except directly before a 
continuation card. 


Extended Syntax of Snobol Statements. In addition to 
the forms used for them in example program texts, certain 
language elements have alternative representations. 3 


Array Prototypes. Instead of colons in the argument of 
the ARRAY() procedure, slashes may be used. The rules 


LIST = ARRAY('0:2,0:3') 
and 
LIST 


ARRAY (*0/2,0/3') 


would assign identically-dimensioned arrays as the value of 
LIST. The PROTOTYPE() procedure returns colons in its 
cancnical version of the prototype string, regardless of 
which character was used in the argument of ARRAY(). 


Item References. Instead of left and right brackets 
around the selector of an item reference, a combination of 
parentheses and adjacent slashes may be used. For example, 
LIST[2,3] and LIST(/2,3/) are alternative ways of writing 
the same item reference. | | 
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Go-to Parts. Rather than a colon to introduce a go-to 
part, a slash may be used; but a slash used for this purpose 
must not be followed by a blank. Thus, | 


VOWELS’ = TRIM(INPUT) : FCERROR) 
and 
VOWELS = TRIM(INPUT) /¥ (ERROR) 


are equivalent statements. 


Instead of left and right brackets in direct go-to's 
{used cnly in connection with objects of datatype Code), the 
parentheses and adjacent slashes notation may he used, in 
the Same way as for item references. Thus, the two 
statements 


RESULT = CCDE (TRIM (INPUT) ) ra { RESULT ] 
and . 
RESULT = CODE(TRIM({INPUT)) : (/RESULT/) 


are equivalent, as is 
RESULT = CODE(TRIM(INPUT)) /(/RESULT/ 


Pattern Alternations. The alternation operator may he 
written as tw6é adjacent slashes, hounded by blanks, instead. 
of the usual single character. Thus, X | Y and: X¥ // Y may he 
written with the same effect. 


String Literals. Within string literals, all characters 
other than the quotation mark (Single or double) being used 
as the delimiter of that literal may be used freely. The 
delimiter character may occur within the string only in 
pairs, and each such pair will be taken to represent a 
Single instance of the character. For example, the rules 
containing a Single string literal each 


AWW UNMAT T'S WELLane 
and 


AWW = ""ALL''SoWELL"! 


are equivalent to the rule containing a concatenation of 
three string literals 


AWW = ‘COALLS wee ‘SOWELL! 


Any cne of them would assign to AWW the 12-character string 
WALL'S WELL", 
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Appendix I. CHARACTER SET REPRESENTATIONS 


The Snobcl character set consists of sixty-three 
characters: the capital letters A-2, followed by the digits 
0-9, followed by the remaining characters in the order 


Se ee oe 


This ordering of the sixty-three characters is callea their 
standard collating sequence. Fifty-four of these play a part . 
in the syntax of the lanquage (see Appendix J), and have 
equivalents in the reference symbol set used to construct 
program texts; the remaining nine characters may occur only 
in string literals Or in data read. freom input files. 


Program texts in secnnies are shown in synbols from the 
reference set. For input each of these must be represented 
by a punched card code produced ona keypunch (either model 
026 or model 029); for output each will be represented by a. 
‘Character on a line printer. Fach symbol of the reference 
set has a Single card code, and a_ single printer 
representation. Each card code and printer representation 
corresponds to a sirgle reference symbol, except for one 
speciai case: the blank used to separate language elements 
and the space character (nm) used in literal data have the 
Same card code and printer representation, although they are 
differentiated in the reference symbol set for clarity. 


The reference symbol set consists of the twenty-six 
capital letters, the ten digits, and nineteen special 
characters. Codes for the letters and digits are produced by 
the keys marked with them on both an 026 or an 029 keypunch, 
and all have the expected representation on a line. printer. 


The special characters in the reference symbol set are 
shewn in the accompanying chart. On an 026 keypunch, codes 
for the reference symbols are produced by keys marked with 
the same symbols where they exist, but six symbols (:3"1{{ ]) 
have no keys and so they must te multiple-punched. (In 
Sncbol expressions—not, ohviously, in literal data——these 
Six symbols may be avoided by using the extended syntax 
described in Appendix H.) On an 029 keypunch, codes for all 
but cne of the reference symbols (]) are. produced by some 
key, but most of the keys are marked with different symbols. 
On a line printer, all but three of the reference symbols 
('"}) look like their counterparts in the reference set. The 
final nine characters in the chart are those without 
equivalent reference symbols. 7 : | 
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Snobol 026 card line printer Snohol — | 029 
symbol key code . character usage key 
= = 8~3 = assignment # 

(equal) . 
° ° 12-8- 3 i condit. assiaqn., . 
— (period) name, real lit. 

° r) 0-8-3 — e List ’ 
(comma) separator 

> none 8-2 = aa  go-to's, array: 
(colon) prototypes 

: none 12-8-7 : statement { 

: (semicolon) © terminator 

: , B~ 4 # | string literal ri) 
| (not equal) delimiter 


GOI LEY PLEAD EOC CES 


ROW Re Mat AIREY CTIOREEIEN BRET SEM NS, evcs “OD enter Se emamannetanmmanetnentaamenenetaeaatecnabenestieemd 


eae ERENED COED ROR CLPRATERMOE STONEY Hh eLmibtly WeSC 


" none 11-85 of ; string literal ) 
(up arrow) delimiter 

$ $ 11-8-3 $ indirect ref., § 
(dollar) immed. assign. 

| none 11-0 Vv alternation none 

| (logical cr) : 7 | 
( { 0-8-4 ( arg. lists, th 
: (left paren) expr. grouping 


) ) 12-8-4 ) . arg. lists, < 
(right paren) ' expr. grouping 
{ | none e-7 ‘- iten ref., n 
{left bracket) direct go-to's 
} +» none 0-8-2 j | item ref., 0-8-2 
| {right bracket) direct go-to's 
= 11 = negative, = 
| (minus) subtraction 
+ + 12 + positive, & 


(plus) addition 
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Snobtol 026 card line printer Snobol 029 
Symbol key code character - usage : - key 
* #  11=8-4 * . ss @eferred eval., * 
(asterisk) — multiplication. 
/ / 0-1 / | division 7 / 
(slash) 
blank space blank | | - eoncatenation, space 
bar (space) separator bar 
a space blank | data only . space. 
bar (space) | bar 
none 0-8-6 = a data only | > 
(identity) 
| none 0-8-5 > data only. - 


(cight arrow) 


none 0-8-7 A _ data only =? 
| (lcqical and) oe 


se cnainiemetheme sedan cdereses tar co taaeaemiasianlateenttnesnteaadeciimenes cncaat 


ES LP ETE DSA ITS CLE, SET TEP ESTED SED CASADEI 


SETAE ETD SEELEY SL 


none 11-8-6 + | | data only - : 
- (down arrow) eas 


none 12-0 #£< | . data only. none. 
| (less than) : 


ite SPURL ARES ARS AEN MERE ale MO 


none 11-8-7 > _ data only. 7 
(greater than) : 


APRS pth NI OIE RP SOY ce TE 


none 8-5 < oe data only : 
{less or equal) 


FP ETD TTONE SEND SOTERA EY RPE SET STR SE I 


none 12-8-5 > data only ( 
(greater or equal) 

none 12-8-6 “ - | Mag data only + 
(logical not) 


PS LY SEC TDL LLY LIS LS CL SG OG EN AA 


11. 


Appendix J. SYNTAX OF PROGRAM TEXTS 


€string literal> ::= a 
' €string format 1> ¢ |{ 
" <string format 2> " 


<digit strinqg> :: 
<digit> | 
<digit string> <digit> 


<integer literal> ::= 
<digit string> 


<real literal> ::= 
<digit string>. | 
- <digit string> } : 
<digit string> . <digit string 


<literal> ::= 
<string literal> 1 
° <integer literal> } 
<real literal> 


<identifier> ::= 
<letter> | 
<identifier> <letter> | 
<identifier> <digit> ]} 
<identifier> . | 
<simple variable> :3:= 
<identifier> 
<subscript list> ::= 
<expression> |{ 
<subscript list> <,> <expression> 


<array item reference> ::= 


<simple variable> <C> <subscript ‘list> <}> 


<procedure identifier> ::= 
<identifier> 


<argqument list> ::= 
<optional expresion> | 


<argument list> <,> <optional eTpucasions 
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12. SUE oue ore. reference> ::= 
<procedure identifier> <(> <arqument list> Sh? 


13. evariabie> .s= 
<sinmple variable> | 
$ <primary> | 
array item reference> | 
<procedure reference> 


- 14. <primary> ::= 

<€literalb | 
€<variable> | 

« <variable> | 

€( <expression> <)> 


15. <factor> Pas 
<primary> | 
<factor> <blank> *K ht eake <prinary> 


16. <multiplying operator> ::= 
<blank> * <blank> | 
<blank> / <blank> 


— 


<factor> } . 
<term> <multiplying operator> <factor> 


17. <term> : 


am | 


18. <adding operator> ::= 
<blank> + <blank> J] 
<blank> - <blank> 


19. <sum> 2:= 
<term> | 
+ <term> | 
- <term> | ) 
<sum> <adding operator> <term> © 


20. <concatenation> t= 
<sum> ] 
<concatenation> <blank> <sum> 


21. <expression> ::= 
<concatenation> 


22. <deferred pattern> ; 
x <variable> 
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23. <pattern assignment operator> ::= 
<blank> $ <blank> | 
<blank> .. <blank> 


24. <pattern assignment> ::= 
<pattern primary> <pattern Seetgument OPERATE OES 
<variable> 


25. <pattern primary> : 
<literal> | 
<variable> | 
« “<variable> | 
<deferred pattern> | 
<pattern assignment> | 
<> <pattern expressicn> <)> 


26. <pattern factor> 22 
<pattern primary> 1 
<pattern factor> <blank> ** <blank> a DEEaar yy 


27. épattern term> <::= 
<pattern factor> | 
<pattern term> <multiplying operator> <pattern factor> 


28. <pattern sum> ::= 
<pattern term> | 
+ <pattern term> | 
~ <pattern term> | 
<pattern sum> <adding operator> <pattern term> 


29. <pattern concatenation> ::= 
<pattern sum> | 
<pattern concatenation> <blank> <pattern sum> 


30. <pattern alternation> ::= 
<pattern concatenation |} 
<pattern alternation> <blank> <]> <blank> 
<pattern concatenation> 


31. “pattern expression> ;3:3:= 
<pattern alternation> 


32. <optional expression> ::= 
€null> | 
<pattern expression> 


33. <label> ::= 
<identifier> 


Je 
34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 


Wa. 
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<label part> 32> 
<null> | 
_€label> 


<right side> ::= 
<=> rout sonat expression> 


<rule paves 235 
<null> | 
<blank> <primary> | : 
<blank> <primary> <blank> pattern Seerassions: } 
<blank> <variable> <right side> | 
<blank> <variable> <blank> epapeeen expression> 
<right side> 


<loc> ::= élocation expression> ::= 
<(> <label> <)> | 
<(> $ <primary> <)> | 
<[> <expression> <)> 


<gorto part> ::= 


<null> ] 

<:> <loc> | 

€:> S <loc> | 

<:> F <loc> 1 

<€2:> S <loc> <optional blank> F <loc> | 
<€:> F <loc> <optional blank> S <loc> 


<statement> ::= 
<label part> <rule part> <go-to part> 


<program text> ::= 
<statement> | 
<program text> <;> <statement> 


<letter> : 


ATBLCIDIEEIPIGIBETTYPSII RELI 
NPOTLPITQURISITIDVIVIWE XE YE 
<digit> ::= | 
O111213t4r 546171819 
<blank> ::= 
o { <blank> o 


<optional blank> ::= 


<null> | 
<blank> 


J. 


45. 


46. 


a7. 


Syntax of Program Texts 


<string format 1> ::= 
<null> | 
<string format 1> <class 


€class 1 character> ¢::= 


<any character except ‘>. 


<€string format 2> ::= 
€null> | 
<string format 2> <class 


<class 2 character> ?::= 
<any character except "> 


<(> 2:= ( <optional blank> 
<)> 2:= <optional blank> ) 


<{> ::= { <optional blank> | 
{(/ <optional hblank> 


<j}> ::= <optional blank> ]j | 
<optional blank> /) 


<{> 2:= <the character |> | // 


character> 


character> 


nee 


<:> 22= <optional bklank> : <optional blank> | 


<optional blank> / 


<,> 2::= <optional blank> , <optional blank> 


HT) 


<=> 327 <optional blank> 


ee 


€3> 2::= <optional blank> 


<ofptional blank> 


16§ 
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Appendix K. SUMMARY OF CCMPILE-TIME ERROR MESSAGES 


Each statement which is syntactically incorrect is 
marked in the program listing by. an up arrow which is 
printed beneath its statement number along with the message 
ERRCR. It is planned that in the future a specific message 
for each particular type of syntactic error will |. be 
provided. oe 
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Appendix L. SUMMARY OF EXECUTION-TIME ERROR MESSAGES 


When an error is detected during the execution of a 
Snobol program, the Snobol interpreter writes a message on 
the output file and then ceases execution. The messaqe 
consists of three parts: (1) the identifying number of the 
statement being executed when the error was detected (each 
statement of the program text is given a number by the 
compiler, and these numbers appear at the left of the 
statements in the compiler listing of the program text); (2) 
the level of procedure executicn at the time the error was 
detected (the same information which would be returned hy 
the predefined procedure FNCLEVEL() )3; (3) one of the error 
messages from the list below, specifying which of the fifty- 
two possible errors was detected. 


Some of the messages in the following list are self- 
explanatory. Notes have been added to many messages 
amplifying them, or explaining terminology which differs 
‘from that used in this description of Snobol, or 
reccmmending page numbers and sections where further 
information relevant to the interpretation of the message 
can be found. 


THE LEFT OPERAND FOR A PATTERN MATCH MUST BE A STRING. 


TEE RIGHT OPERAND FOR A PATTERN MATCH MUST BE A 
PATTERN. 


PATTERN MATCH WITH REPLACEMENT REQUIRES STRING-VALUED 
RIGHT HAND SIDE. 


TRANSFER TO AN UNDEFINED LABEL. A go-to specifies a 
transfer to a label which is not present in the program 
text, and which is not RETURN, FRETURN, NRETURN, or END. 


A FAILURE OCCURRED IN THE EVALUATION OF THE GO-TO 
PART. Conditions which would cause failure in the rule 
part of a statement cause an error in the go-to part (see 
page 6®). | | 


TYPE FRROR IN GO-TO PART. Fither the operand of an 
indirect referencing operator in the qo-to is not a string 
or a Name (see page 67), or else the value of’ the expression 
jn a direct go-to is not an object of datatype Code. 


FORBIDDEN OPERAND TYPE FOR ALTERNATION. Operands of 
the alternation operator must be of datatype String, 
Integer, or Pattern (see page 35). . \ 
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TEE DATA TYPE USED MAY ONLY BE CONCATENATED WITH THE 
NULL STRING. Strings, .IntegerS, and Patterns may be 
concatenated freely. An object of any other datatype may be 
concatenated only with the null value. 


TEE VALUE OF A VARIABLE IN A DEFERRED-EVALUATION 
PATTFRN (UNARY  ¥*) MUST. BE A PATTERN OR STRING. See the 
description of the deferred evaluation operator, page 50. | 


LEFT OPERAND FOR BINARY $ AND . MUST BE A PATTERN. | 
See the descriptions of the immediate and. conditional 
assignment cperators, rages 38 and 40. 


INDIRECT REFERFNCE TO -THE NULI STRING. The operand of 
the indirect referencing operator may not be eRe null value 
(see page 57). 


OPERAND FCR INDIRECTION MUST BE NAME OR STRING. The 
operand of the indirect referencing operator must be a. 
string or a Name {see page 57). eds 


NON-INTEGER STRING USED IN NUMERIC CONTEXT. Only 
strings of datatype Integer -— thcse consisting of an 
optional sign followed by an optional string of digits --— 
may be used where Integers are expected. 


TYPE ERROR IN NUMERIC CONTEXT. An object of either 
datatype Integer or Real was expected, but an object of some 
other datatype occurred. 8 


DIVISION PY ZERO WAS ATTEMPTED. 


STRING ARITHMETIC NOT YET IMPLEMENTED. ‘Integers nay 
have values of magnitudes as large as 10130000, but the 
arithmetic operations are defined only for integers of 
magnitudes less than 1019, Tt is intended that the 
arithmetic operations should the. extended to integers as 
large as can be represented, by performing "string 
arithmetic" on the digit SheLngs of which ney are composed, 


REAL ARITHMETIC OVERFLOW. A real aunnee larger than 
can ke represented has been produced {about 40300) , 


MIXED MODES (INTFGER, REAL) FCR ARITHMETTC OPERATION. 
The operands of arithmetic. operators (and the arguments of 
predefined arithmetic test procedures) must be of the same. 
datatype. If operands of different datatypes are to be 
Operated upon, one must first be converted (see the 
G€escription of CONVERT{) in Appendix A, section II.C). 
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WRONG PARAMETER TYPE FOR STANDARD PROCEDURE. An 
argument of a predefined procedure is of an incorrect 
datatype. Permissible datatypes of arguments for all 
predefined procedures are given in Appendix A. 7 


ARGUMENT FOR LEN, POS, RPCS, TAB, OR RTAB MUST BE IN 

THE INTERVAL [0,2**17-1]}. The integer arguments to these 

five predefined pattern procedures must be non-negative, and 
must be less than 131,072. | 


SYNTAX ERROR IN STRING TO BE COMPILED. An argument 
string for the CODE() procedure is incorrect; see the 
description of CODE() in Appendix A, section II.C, and the 
Syntax of Program Texts in Appendix J. 


INCORRECT SYNTAX FOR STRING TC BE CONVERTED TO REAL. 
See the description of CONVERT() in Appendix A, section 
TCs. s 


IMPROPER ARGUMENT FOR PSEUDC-FIELD FUNCTION (FIRST, 
REST, LEFT, RIGHT, PARAM, FAMILY, OR SELECTOR). The 
arguments of the predefined field selection procedures 
PARAM(), FIRST(), RFEST(), LEFT({), RIGHT(), FAMTLY(), and 
SELECTOR () are quite specialized; see the descriptions of 
these procedures in Appendix A, section I.C. 


CALL OF AN UNDEFINED PROCEDURE. The  DEFINE() 
declaration for a programmer-defined procedure must be 
executed before it can te invoked (see page 72). 


SYNTAX ERROR IN PROCEDURE PROTOTYPE. There is an 
errcr in the form of the string which is the first argument 
of the DEFINE() procedure (see page 72). 


RETURN FROM LEVEL ZERO. A transfer to RETURN, 
FRETURN, Or NRETURN has been executed in a main program (see 
page 87). 


AN -NRETURN- WAS EXPECTED FROF THE PROCEDURE CALLED. 
A procedure call occurs where a variable is required, but 
the procedure does net return by NRETURN; see the 
description of NRFTURN, page 90. 


A PROCEDURE RETURNING RY -NRETURN=- MUST SUPPLY A NAME 
AS ITS VALUE. When a procedure returns by NRETURN, the 
value of the result variable must be a String or an object 
of datatype Name; see the description of NRETURN, page 90. 


VARIABLE TO THE LEFT OF A ‘/ DOES NOT CONTAIN AN 
ARRAY. The value of the family part of an item reference 
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is not of datatype Array. See the description of iten 
references, page 101. . . 


TOO MANY SUBSCRIPTS IN AN ARRAY REFERENCE. There are. 
more index expressions in the selector of an item reference 
than there are ‘dimensions defined for the family being 
indexed. See pages 106 and 109. . 


TOO FEW SUBSCRIPTS IN AN ARRAY REFERENCE. There are 
fewer index expressions in the selector of an item reference 
than there are dimensions defined for the family being 
indexed. See pages 106 and 109. 


ILLEGAL CHARACTER IN ARRAY PROTOTYPE. See the 
description of the argument for the ARRAY() procedure, page 
104, ‘ es 


SYNTAX ERROR IN ARRAY PROTOTYPE. See page 104. 


LOWER BOUND. GREATER THAN UPPER BOUND IN ARRAY 
PROTOTYPE. See page 104, a : 


AN ARRAY BOUND WAS TOO LARGE. An expression for an 
upper or lower bound in an Array prototype was greater in 
magnitude than 131,071. 


AN ARRAY DIMENSICN WAS TOO LARGE. The difference 
ketween any pair cf upper and lcewer bounds was greater in 
magnitude than 131,071. © 


AN ARRAY MUST CONTAIN FEWER THAN 2**17 ELEMENTS. A 
prototype string for the ARRAY{) procedure specifies an 
array containing more than 131,071 items. . 


SYNTAX ERROR IN SELECTCR FOR ITEM(). See the 
. description of the ITEM() procedure, page 108. 


SYNTAX ERROR IN DATA PROTOTYPE. See the description 
of the argument of the DATA() procedure in Appendix A, 
section II.A. ; 8 . 


DUPLICATE NAMES .IN DATA PROTOTYPE. Two fields defined. 
for cbjects of a single datatype may not have the same name, 
nor may a field name be the same as the datatype — 
otherwise all the .necessary procedures could not exist 
Simultaneously. See the description of. DATA() in Appendix A, 
section II.A. ; : . 


DATA CONSTPUCTOR CANNOT SNPILY A NAME. Structure 
creation procedures, predefined or programmer-defined, do 
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not return Names, but eatnee objects of datatype Array ‘or of 
a prcgrammer-defined datatype, PSS PSCesreny s 


THE PARAMETER FOR A FIELD FUNCTION WAS NOT A DATA 
REFERENCE. The argument of a programmer-defined field 
selection procedure was not an object of a programmer- 
defined datatype. 


NO SUCH FIELD IN THE REFERENCED DATA STRUCTURE. The 
Structure which is the argument of a programmer-defined 
Field selection procedure does not contain a field 


identified by that procedure name. 


FILE SPECIFIED TO I/O PROCEDURE MUST BE CURRENTLY 
ATTACHED. ~~ The filesets named by the arguments of 
ENDGROUP(),. REWIND(), EORLEVEL(), and  EOI() must be 
currently associated with some variable (see Appendix A, 
section II.f). 


ILLEGAL FILENAME GIVEN TO T/0 ASSOCIATION PROCFDURE. 
A legal SCOPE fileset name is a-string of one to seven 
letters and digits, heginning with a letter (see Appendix A, 
secticn II.D). 


ATTEMPT TO READ FAST END-~OF-INFORMATION. See the 
descriptions of FORLEVEL() and FOT() in Appendix A, section 
IT.D. 


- STRING TO BE DISPLAYED WAS LONGER THAN 80 CHARACTERS. 
The string which is the argument to the RFEMARK() procedure 
must contain 80 or fewer characters. 


ONLY STRINGS MAY BE ouTPUT. A value of a datatype 
other than String or Integer was assigned to a variable 
which currently has an output association. 


THE MAXIMUM FIELD LENGTH. HAS BEEN’ EXCREDED. The 
program requires more storage to execute than was requested. 


THE MAXIMUM STRING LENGTH HAS RREN EXCEEDED. See the 
description of MAXLNGTH() in Appendix A, section II.B. 


THE STATEMENT | LIMIT HAS BEEN EXCEEDED. See the 
description of STLIMIT() in Appendix A, section IT.B. 


COMPILER STACK QVERFPLOW, SIMPLIFY THE CONSTRUCTION. A 
storage area for intermediate results in the Snobol compiler 
has been exhausted. The statement should be rewritten as two 
or more statements, since it contains too many levels of 
nested parentheses. 


Appendix M. Non-standard Features of Berkeley Snobol 


The initial design and implementation. of. Snobol4 vas 
done at Bell Telephone Laboratories for IM System 360 
machines. The latest versicn of this implementation is 
descrited in The SNOBOL4 Programming .Lanquage by: RB. E. 
Griswold, J. F. Poage, and I. P. Polonsky. (second edition, 
Prentice-Hall, 1971). This book contains many interesting 
examples and should be of use to all serious Snohol 
programmers, even those who are working with non-standard 
implementations for different Mcua hes: ; 


The implementation described. hone was eodieed at the 
Computer Center of the University of California at Berkeley 
by Faul McJones and Charles Simonyi for CDC 6000 series 
machines. The language they implemented, which we shall call 
the Berkeley version, is non-standard since it differs from 
the Bell version in three basic ways: some features. of the 
language are handled differently, some features are absent, 
and scme new features not present in the Bell version are 
provided, This appendix describes the differences between 
the Bell version and the Berkeley version, presenting the 
information in terms of these three types of differences. It 
is previded to make this more comprehensible description of 
the Snobol language useful to those writing programs in the 
Bell version, and to specify which parts of the Bell 
documentation are useful for those writing programs in the 
Berkeley versicn of the language. nn 


Quite apart from differences between the two versions 
of the Snobol language, there are some differences in 
terninclogy between the documentation of Griswold, Poage, 
and Polonsky, and the present description. The pairs of 
terms in the following table are equivalent, and represent 
differences in the descriptions only, not in the language 
versicns described. ey a ge see 


Bell_description this description 
prinitive oe predefined 
defined. Sete tee programmer-defined 
functicn procedure 
predicate se test procedure | 
value cf function name value of result variable 
-forral argument formal variable 
local variable — —  * s nternal variable 
function procedure _ procedure body 


entry aces _ aa waned, 
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ED ERED ET PTE EAE OE SO TREE RT a OOD ID EY AER A ID AE CR aD EO aE A e ee ee 


explicit name _ string name 
created name Name 
implicit name Name , 
generated variable. indirect reference 
aggregate family 
referencing argument selector 
array element array item 
array reference ' item reference 
field function field selection procedure 
source program program text 
statement component statement part 
subject (assignment) left side 
subject (pattern match) string reference 
object right side . 
compilation error compile-time error 
program error execution-time error 
I. Features which are Handled Differently 


Procedures. In the Bell versicn, it is an- execution- 
time error to call ae predefined procedure with more 
arguments than its definition prescribes; in the Berkeley 
version, extra arguments to all precedures are evaluated but 


otherwise ignored. 


Since the character sets of IBM System 360 machines and 
cdc 6000 series machines are different, the ALPHARET() 
procedure, which returns a string specifying the character 
set in standard collating sequence, necessarily returns a 
different string in the two versions. (This procedure exists 
as a keyword in the Bell versicn.) 


Since the Bell system uses FORTRAN IV 1/0, and the 
Berkeley system does its own I/O, the INPNT() and OUTPUT ()} 
precedures require quite different sorts of arguments. 


The ARRAY() procedure has two arguments in the Bell 
version, the second specifying an initial value to he 
assigned to all items of an array. In the Berkeley version, 
the ARRAY() procedure has one argument only; all items are 
initialized to the null value. | 


Since numeric strings are of datatype Integer in the 
Berkeley version, IDENT('1',1) succeads while in the Bell 
version it fails. In the Bell version, patterns are 
considered identical only if they are indeed the same 
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fattern. Thus 


X 
Y 
IDENT (3 


= 
B 


nou 
>t a» De 


7 
{ 
rY) 
fails since two different copies of the pattern are being 
ccmpared. In the Berkeley version this comparison. would 
succeed, since patterns. with the same structure are. 
considered identical. IDENT (.VAR,*VAR®*) fails in the 
Berkeley version while it succeeds in Bell owing to the 


different implementations of the Name operator iderersbes in 
the secticn on operators below). 


The CODE() procedure in the Berkeley. version does. not 
allow labels to be redefined; consequently the labels of the 
statements which are to be added to the program during 
execution must be different from any existing labels of the 
program. i a 


. The Bell version provides more datatypes than does the 
Berkeley version and much more flexibility about converting 
from one datatype to ancther. In the Bell version, the 
CONVERT() procedure which is used for this purpose has two 
arguments; the second argument specifies the datatype to 
which the first argument is to be converted. In the Berkeley 
version the CONVERT() procedure has only one argument since. 
only a = limited kind of conversion is available. Tf the 
Single argument of CONVERT{) is a numeral string or an 
integer, it is converted into a real number; if the single 
argument is a real number, it is cenverted into a string. 


| Operators. The interrogation operator (?) has been 
implemented as the IF() procedure (see Appendix A, section 

The unary operator * is called in the Bell version the 
unevaluated expressicn operator, and expressions introduced 
by it are of datatype Expression. This operator is defined 
more narrowly in the Berkeley version. It is called the 
deferred evaluation cperator, and may be applied to simple 
variables only; thus *EQ (X,Y) causes an execution-time 
error. The datatype Expression is not defined in the 
Berkeley versicn; expressions introduced by the deferred 
evaluation operator are of datatype Pattern. Hence LEN(*V) 
causes an execution-time error since the argument of LEN () 
cannot be a Pattern. 


In the Bell version when the name operator is applied 
to a natural variable it returns. an object of datatype 
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String, but when applied to a created variable it returns an 
object of datatype Name. In the Perkeley version, the name 
operator always returns an object cf datatype Name. 


In the Beli version the multiplication operator has 
higher precedence than the division operator; in the 
Berkeley version the precedence is the same. 


Keywords. There are no keywords in the Berkeley version 
(and hence no keyword operator). Some of the Bell keywords 
assume the form of PECE COREG? these are listed in the table 


belcw. | 


Bell_version Berkeley version 
GALEHABET ALPHABET () 

&S& ANCHOR ANCHOR () 
GEFNCLEVEL | ~FNCLEVEL () 
- GMAXLNGTH MAXLNGTH () 
ESTCOUNT STCOUNT () 
ESTLIMIT STLIMIT() 


These procedures are described in Appendix A, section If. 


Patatypes. In the Berkeley version, numeric strings are 
of datatype Inteqer. Numeric strings may have an initial 
Sign and hence the single characters ‘'¢* and '-* in 
isclation have the datatype Integer and have the value zero 
when used in arithmetic contexts. Correspondingly, the null 
value is of datatype Tnteger. In the Bell version, the null 
value is called the null string and is of datatype String. 


System Transfers. In the Rerkeley version, PFTURN, 
FRETOURN, NRETURN, and END are treated as system transfers, 
having the same predefined meanings as in Bell. They may he 
used as any other lakels in the program text, however, in 
which case the special system meaning is lost. 


Qutput., Chjects of. datatype other than String or) 
Integer cannot be printed in the Berkeley version, and an 
attempt to print such a value results in an execution-time 
error. In the Rell version an attempt to print such a value 
results in the printing of a string designating the datatype 
of the value. 


Assigning the variable OUTPUT a value of more than 132 
characters in the Berkeley version results in only the first 
132 being printed (a single line); in the Bell version, as 
many lines as necessary are printed, 
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esentation. There are a number of small 
differences in the way that prcgqrams may be represented; 
most ccnsist of extra cptional features which “have been 
added to the Berkeley version. | | 


Program —Repre se 


In the seereiee version, the assignment siqn (=) need 
not fe bounded by blanks; similarly, the colon introducing a 
go-to need not be preceded hy a Danke 


In the Berkeley version, the quote sign used as a 
literal delimiter may appear within that literal in pairs; 
each pair is then treated as representing a single quote. 
Thus *PON''Tt may be used to represent the string DON'T, | 


In the Berkeley version, statements continued over line 
boundaries may be broken anywhere; a blank is never assumed 


at the point of the break. In the Rell version, statements ~ 


may be broken only where a blank is required. 


In the Berkeley version, real literals need not begin 
with digits (that is, they may begin with an initial decimal 
point) e 


In the Berkeley version it is not -necessary to 
terminate a program text with a statement labelled END as it 
is in the Bell version, The program may terminate hy taking 
a transfer to END, if no END label is present. END may he 
used as a label in a program text in which case it then 
loses its system significance, and a program containing an 
END label can terminate only by running out of program text; 
this is not an error as it is in Bell (see Chapter 3). In 
the Berkeley version it is not possible to specify by use of 
an END statement which statement of the program is to he 
executed first; execution always begins with the first 
statement of the program text. 3 : 


Alternative characters may be used in the Berkeley 
version to represent some of those which must otherwise be 
multiple punched on an 026 keypunch. Thus the go-to may he 
intreduced by either a colon (:) or a slash (/). (If the. 
Slash is used it must not be followed by any blanks as it 
might then be indistinguishable from the binary division 
operator.) The colon used as a delimiter between the upper 
and lower bounds of an index in forming the prototype of an 
array may also ke represented by a slash. The alternation 
operator ({) may be represented by two slashes {//) and the 
square brackets of an item reference may be represented by 
(/ for an open bracket and /) for a close bracket. The Beli 
version does not provide any of these particular options, 
but has a different extended syntax to take advantage of 


t 
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special characters available on the IBM 360; lower case 
letters are also available. 


The representation of latels is freer in the 5Bell 
version than in the Berkeley version. In the Bell version a 
label may consist of a letter or a digit followed by any 
number of other characters from the entire character set 
except blank. In the Berkeley version a label must be an 
identifier; that is, it must begin with a letter and consist 
of nothing but letters, numbers, and periods. 


The Program Listing. In the Berkeley. version, columns 
72 and 73 of the program text are separated hy ten spaces in 
the output listing. The statement numbers always appear to 
the left of the statements. In the Bell version the 
statement numbers normally appear to the right of the 
statements, but it is possible te specify that they appear 
to either the left or the right. This is done by writing the 
terms LEFT or RIGHT following the listing directive LIST; 
the, default option is RIGHT. There is no way to specify that 
the statements should be numbered to the right in the 
Berkeley version. 


In the Berkeley version the listing directive SPACE has 
been added te cause one blank. line to appear in the listing. 


II. features_Absent from the Berkeley Version 
Procedures. The fellowing procedures are available in 

the Bell version but not in the Berkeley version. Unless 

otherwise indicated, their actions cannot be simulated. 


ARG() returns the name of the n-th argument in the 
declaration of a programmer-defined procedure, 


BACKSPACE() backspaces a: file one logical record. 


CLEAR () causes all natural variables to he assigned the 
null value. This procedure can be written in Berkeley Snobol 
uSing NEXTVAR(). 


. CCLLECT() forces a storage regeneration. (Not needed 
Since storage regeneration occurs automatically.) . 


COPY () produces a copy of an array or a data structure. 
Tt can he written in Perkeley Snobcl using ITFM() for arrays 
(see Chapter 7), and AFPLY() for data structures. 
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DUMP() produces an unalphabetized list of all non-null 
natural variables and their values. It can be written in 
Berkeley Snobol using NEXTVAR({). 3 : 


DUPL() returns a string consisting cf n duplications of 
one of its arguments. It is virtually the same as the 
Eregrammer-defined procedure REPEAT() given in Chapter 6. 


EVAL() returns the result of evaluating a string which 
is a Snobo]l expressicn or an object of datatype Fxpression. 


FIELD () returns the name of the n-th field in the 
declaration of a programmer-defined datatype. It can be 
written in Berkeley Snebol, because the Berkeley PROTOTYPE () 
procedure may be ‘applied to structures (see Appendix A, 
Section II.R). ; , 


INTEGER(} succeeds if its argument is an integer. It 
can be easily written as a 


IDENT (DATATYPE (ARG), INTEGER®) 


(In the same way, any other test procedure for testing 
datatyres may be written.) 


LOAD () causes an external funct ion to he loaded. from 
the litrary during execution. 


LOCAL () returns the name of the n-th local (internal) 
variable of a programmer-defined procedure. =, 


OPSYN{) allows the programmer to specify synonyms for 
procedures or operators. Thus the same procedure may he 
referred to by more than one name and the same operator. by 
more than one symbol. In addition, operators and procedures 
may be made synonymous; thus this procedure makes. possible 
the definition of new operators. . | | 


REMDR() returns the integer remainder of dividjing its 
first argument by its second. This can he written in Snobol . 
as a programmer~-defined procedure employing nothing but 
arithmetic operators. oe | | “ 


REPLACE() returns a string in which every character of 
one argument has been replaced by a corresponding character 
of another argument. It can be written as a programmer- 
defined procedure in Snobol. . 


STOPTR() | cancels the tracing of the variable named by 
its argument. : 
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TABLE() creates a family of variables, similar to a 
one-dimenSional array except that individual variables may 
be selected in terms of any data object, not just integers. 
This datatype is not defined in the Berkeley version, but 
table-like structures can be formed using indirect 
referencing if the selector is a string. : 


TRACE () initiates tracing of the vereabte named by its 
argument. 


ONLOAD(} causes the unloading of an external library 
functicn which is no longer needed. , 


VALUE() has the same effect as the indirect referencing 
operatcr when applied to a String or a Name, but if VALUE 
has been defined to be a field of a structure, then it may 
have an argument of that datatype as well. i 8 


Operators. The following operators are not available: 


negation (-) 
cursor position (@) 
exponentiation (**) 


The negation operator fails if its operand succeeds, 
and succeeds if its operand fails. (Its counterpart, the 
interrogation operator (?), which always succeeds, has heen 
implemented as the IF() procedure.) 


The cursor position operator has a variable as its 
operand and is used within the pattern part of a rule. The 
variable is assigned, by immediate assignment, an integer 
representing the position of the cursor when pattern 
matching occurs. Thus 


‘ABCS 'BYt @PCINTER 


causes POINTER to be assigned successively the values 
O and 1. 


Keywords. The Berkeley version of Snobol contains no 
keywords. Some keywords have been implemented as predefined 
frocedures, as indicated in Section T of this appendix; the 
remaining keywords, listed below, cannot be simulated, 
although sometimes a similar effect may be achieved through 
other means. Those whose values are protected (i.e., cannot. 
ke changed directly by the BEodeae tae! are marked with an 
asterisk. 
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GABEND is used to specify ehether or not a system core 
dump is to he peineed ate program termination. 


- SABORT has the same value as ‘that ofthe predefined 
pacer ABORT. {*) ee . ef 


GARB has the same value as that of the predefinea 
paren ARB. (*) 


EBAL has the. Same value as that of the predefined 
pattern BAL. (*) 


&CODE can be assigned an integer which will be returned 
to the operating system as the user completion code at 
program termination. ye | : 

&DUMP is used to specify whether or not a dump of the 
natural variables is to be printed at program termination. 


SERRLIMIT has a value which controls the handling of 
certain program errors. 


SERRTYPE acquires an integer code identifying the type 
of any program error which may occur. (*) 


&F¥ATL has the same value as that of the predefined 
pattern FAIL. (*) a 


SFENCE has the same value as that of the predefined 
pattern FENCE —(*) 


&FTRACE is used to eyeciey whether or not diagnostic 
tracing information is to he provided on. calls to and 
returns from all programmer-defined procedures. is 


GFULLSCAN is used to specify whether or not the 
fullscan mode of pattern matching (in which ‘no heuristics 
are employed) is to he used. 


SINPUT is used to specify whether or not any input is 
to cccur. 


| -&LASTNO acquires as its. value: an integer specifying the 
statement number of the previous statement executed. (*) 


ECUTPUT is used to specify whether or not any output is 
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&REM has the same value as that of the predefined 
pattern REM. (*) 


ERINTYPE acquires as value the string RETURN,  FRETURN, 
or NRETURN, depending on the type cf return made by the last 
programmer-defined procedure which returned. (*) | 


ESTFCOUNT acquires as value an integer specifying how 
many statements have failed. (*) 


&STNO acquires as value an integer specifying the 
statement number of the statement currently being executed. 


&SUCCFED has the same value as that of the predefined 
pattern SUCCFED. (*) 


&TRACE is used to specify whether or not tracing is to. 
occur. 


ETRIM is used to specify whether or not all trailing 
blarks are to he trimmed on input. 


Pattern. Variables. The predefined pattern variable 
SUCCEED, which always matches the null value (and which has 
very limited practical application) is not available. 


Datatypes. The following datatypes do not exist in the 
Berkeley versions: 


Table (see the description of the TABLE() procedure 
above) . 


Expression (see the. description of deferred 
evaluation in section I of this appendix) 


External, which refers to external library functions 
(see the description of the LOAD() and UNLOAD(). procedures 
abcve). : 


Pattern matching. There is no quickscan mode of | 
pattern-matching (a mode which makes use of heuristics). 
This is the normal mode in the Bell version, while fullscan 


is the normal mode in the Berkeley version. 


Arithmetic. Mixed mode arithmetic or comparisons 


SED AAS) COT aE CRD tute UE HERE Gene wR 


ee aoe te 100m comme core 


with the punch file in the Rell version; this is not true of 
the Rerkeley version, but the association can he made hy 
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pe! executing the rule 
OUTPUT (PINCH, PUNCH) | 


The Berkeley version currently provides no compile-time 
errcr messages and no. program statistics. As is indicated by 
the foregoing, it also provides no tracing Facilities and no 
dump. 


Procedures. The following predefined procedures have 


been added to the Berkeley version; all are described more 
fully in Appendix A. 


CLOCK () returns the 24-hour time of aay (e.g. 
~17:00359). (See Appendix A, section IT.B.) 


TYPE () returns the same result as. DATATYPE() For 
objects of predefined datatypes, and the string DATA for all 
objects of. prog Lamers teak datatypes. (See Appendix A, 
secticn 1335) 


ITEM() has been made more flexible and more useful in 
the Eerkelay versicn than it is in the Bell version, Tt is 
described in detail in Chapter 7. 


PFOTOTYPE(}) has been Significantly extended so that it 
may be applied to structures, Patterns, and Names, as well 
as tc Bs er (See a A, section II.B.)} 


A number of field selecticn procedures have heen added 
for use in conjunction with the systens-defined "prototypes" 
of Patterns and Names which are returned by the PROTOTYPE {) 
procedure. The procedures PARAM({}, FIPST(), PREST(), LEFT(), 
and RIGHT() may be used to decompose Patterns into the 
objects from which they were constructed. A similar service 
for Names is provided by the procedures RIGHT(), FAMILY), 
and SELECTOR(). {See Appendix A, section 1I.C.) | 


NEXTVAR() returns the names_ of ‘all members of any 
family cyclically, treating the set of al! non-null natural 
variables as a "family." (See Appendix A, section II.B.) 
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